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suspected witch. 
“ the bottom that her innocence could be established, though she 
oo her acquittal at the price of her life. If there is a surplus, 
pretext for dispute. 
‘uposts, each new tax forms a useful handle of attack. Whether he 
Wants money or has money to give away, a Chancellor of the 


“eee: is equally unfortunate. In the one case he is like an 
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THE STATE OF PARTIES. 


E have been so much occupied lately with Mr. Seward and 
Captain Wilkes that the existence of such personages as Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli seems to have been almost forgotten. Yet 
the time is coming round when Her Majesty’s Opposition cannot 
afford to allow itself to be forgotten. Our attention has been so much 
engrossed by the excitement of foreign difficulties that a return to 
domestic factions seems as much a thing of the past as the siege of 
Troy or the Crimean War. Yet men who live to oppose must oppose 
tolive. We have nothing to say against the system of opposition ; 
it is one of the most wholesome fruits of parliamentary government. 
The most captious and unpatriotic opposition that ever existed is 
very far to be preferred to the fulsome adulation of a corrupted 
Senate and an intimidated press, which, in the eyes of M. de Persigny, 
constitutes the perfect representation of public opinion. It isa good 
deal better that Governments should be sometimes baited more than 
they deserve, than that they should enjoy an impunity which they 
are generally far from meriting. Fortunately, in England we have 
nothing which corresponds to the last new-fashioned motto of servi- 
lity in France, “ devoted and independent,” which, as far as we can 
understand it, means a set of men who have been already bought, and 
are yet still on sale, 

Nevertheless, there are times when, as the servants say, “ oppo- 
sition is no inheritance.” The children of Israel justly considered 
themselves very hardly used when they were called upon to make 
their bricks without straw. Mr. Disraeli will probably feel a con- 
siderable sympathy with his race on that score, but will also no doubt 
exhibit a fair share of their ingenuity and perseverance in overcoming 
the difficulty. Yet the batch of Opposition bricks before Easter will 
be a somewhat difficult baking, and the necessary element of cohesion 
will be somewhat wanting. Indeed, it is not very easy to see what 
sort of stuff opposition is to be made out of. Mr. Disraeli may per- 
haps take the opportunity of Sir J. Trelawny’s annual motion to 
develope a theory of Church and State, at which the Liberal benches 
will laugh, and the Tory rows will gape in utter bewilderment. The 
Education Minute will probably produce a Parliamentary mé/ée, in 
which Sir J. Pakington will side with Mr. Lowe, and some of the 
old Whigs will rally to Mr. Henley. Upon American affairs the 
leaders of the Opposition have perhaps not yet made up their minds 
whether they will attack Lord Russell for having been too tardy in 
recognizing the South, or not sufficiently hearty in his sympathy with 
the North, A policy at once prudent and moderate has the advantage 
of lending itself equally to a criticism which has the choice of giving 
preference to either extreme. Still there remains in store an epoch which 
always promises consolation to an Opposition in search of a grievance. 
Easter brings with it the inevitable experimentum crucis of a Budget. 
The financial statement is like the test of drowning applied to the 
If she swam she was guilty ; it was only by sinking 


¢ Tivalry of taxes competing for remission supplies an admirable 
If a deficiency creates a necessity of fresh 








Eare accomplished, we do not know how to enjoy. 
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in the streets who is pestered by the beggars, who scent his coppers 
from afar. Difficult as the post is under the best of circumstances, 
Mr, Gladstone possesses the happy art of adding obstacles of his own 
creation to those with which fate and his office amply provide. 
Reversing the motto of contentment, ‘ he makes the deficit he does 
not find.” With such a Chancellor of the Exchequer an Opposition 
may always make sure of sport. He is sure to give them a good 
run, however bad may be the scent. He will probably have some 
grand scheme for accomplishing an end which every one will desire, 
in a manner which no one will approve. Like some of the astonish- 
ing operations in the arithmetic book, he will exhibit a process for at 
once adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing everything by 
something else, the result of which ends by being nothing at all. 
Some ingenious contrivance will be elaborated by which everybody 
will be a little irritated and nobody at all advantaged, and which, in 
the end, will leave things in general very much as they were, but 
every body in particular a good deal dissatisfied. It will be a little 
hard if a hungry Opposition do not manage to pick up a few crumbs 
of comfort out of the sensation Budgets which this favourite politico- 
dramatic author always reserves for the Easter piece at St. Stephen’s. 
We shall not do so ingenious a performer the injustice to endeavour 
to anticipate his entertainment, especially as it is highly probable, 
even if we were happy enough to make an accurate conjecture, the 
change of the financial kaleidoscope might, between this and then, 
entirely alter the design of the pattern. 

Solidly and substantially, however, the Administration may be 
pronounced virtually safe; and certainly a good deal more secure 
than they seemed to be at the conclusion of the last session of 
Parliament. They have plucked the flower of safety out of what 
seemed to be the nettle of the American question. The gross mis- 
conduct and mismanagement of the Cabinet of Washington have given 
them an opportunity of displaying a vigour and firmness in action 
that has rallied to them a public confidence which was be- 
ginning to vacillate for lack of materials in which to found itself. In 
the absence of great questions of political principles, it is only by 
their conduct in executive emergencies that an Administration can 
distinguish itself. All parties had equally damaged themselves on 
the question of Reform by an insincere profession of earnestness which 
corresponded to no real convictions in their own breasts, and which 
ministered to no public want, and satisfied no popular desire. The 
memory of this great mistake weighed most heavily on those whose 
professions had been the loudest, and whose position imposed upon 
them the more immediate duty of redeeming pledges they had never 
proposed to fulfil. 
wiped out the old score, and given them a fresh start. 


The affair of the Zvent has to a great extent 
As regards 
domestic reforms, we are now in the happy condition of a man who 
has been for years occupied in laying out his grounds, and beautifying 
his house. Trees have been cut down here, and shrubs added there, 
till there is hardly a new opening which could be made to let ina 
further view, or an additional clump introduced to give a new variety 
of distance. The old rooms have been furnished and refurnished till 
there exists nothing which can be added or removed with advan- 
tage. It remains only to learn how to live well in a situation which 
possesses all that is necessary or convenient to life. But, after all, 
this last act is the most difficult, and the least understood. We 
are always preparing for an object which, when the preparations 
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It is a clear and indisputable fact, however much it may be the 
interest of partisans to diaguise it, that at the present moment the 
opposite Parliamentary parties represent no real opposition of political 
principles. Lord Stanley is certainly a good deal more of a Radical 
than Lord J. Russell, and Lord Palmerston is much more like a real 
Tory than Mr. Disraeli. The only question which’a change of Govern- 
ment suggests, is a shift in the actors and not in the piece on the 
stage. The ‘* Conservative reaction,” of which we hear so much from 
the Tory journals, will bring them, we suspect, very little nearer to 
the haven where they would be by effecting a change in the tenure of 
place. It is quite true that Mr. Bright and his American friends 
have managed to bring democratic principles to a state of discount 
very much like that of Transatlantic paper. Nothing short of a reign 
of terror would suffice to float Manchester political assignats in the 
market. And it is perfectly certain that if the present Government 
were suspected of anything like sympathy with their ideas, they 
would suffer the fate of the man whom the Worning Star delighteth 
to honour. But Lord Palmerston, whatever other faults he may 
commit or expiate, will never suffer as the scapegoat of Mr. Bright. 
The sole test now capable of being applied to an Administration is 
confidence in the men who constitute it. Measures of domestic policy 
there are none, at least none on which public opinion is substantially 
at issue. But on the questions which may be expected momentarily 
to arise in the present anxious state of our foreign relations, the 
all-important matter becomes tle energy, experience, and judg- 
ment of the men on whose instantaneous decision the issues 
of peace or war, and all that they entail, may depend. - Tried 
by this, which is the only practical test, the present Government 
may be safely said to enjoy the confidence of the country, what- 
ever may be the hustings pledges or party cries at particular elections. 
Probably Lord Malmesbury is the only man in England who is of 
opinion that the public would have been better pleased to have seen 
his lordship presiding at the Foreign Office at the time that the news 
of the outrage of Capt. Wilkes reached these shores, and when it 
became necessary to determine the course which honour and _ policy 
rendered it imperative to pursue. When great principles are at 
issue, the character of the instruments is comparatively unimportant ; 
but when it becomes a question of action, everything depends 
on the man. Wilkes was as good a representative of liberty as 
another, and, for anything that we know, Mr. Disraeli may be quite 
as good an impersonation of Church and State ; but we are as little 
disposed to see the Member for Bucks determine the action of 
Eugland in our foreign affairs, as we should have been to have seen 
the hero of Middlesex displace Lord Chatham in the French war. 
When the Duke of York remonstrated with Charles IT. on the 
danger he ran in walking the streets alone, the latter replied, with 
ndmirable wit and pleasantry, ‘‘ Brother, the people of England are 
not such fools as to kill me in order to make you king.” And we 
fancy that, whatever may be the result of “ counting noses ” in the 
books of “ whips,” Lord Palmerston may safely give Mr. Disraeli the 


same comfortable assurance. 


THE FRENCH FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
MVHE long-expected financial statement of M. Fould has at length 
appeared, The document is characterized by that clearness of 
reasoning Which is seldom wanting in French state papers. The real 
situation of affairs is set forth with admirable lucidity ; how far the 
measures proposed to correct the admitted evils will prove efficient, of 
course yet remains to be seen. The most useful manner in which 
we can discuss this somewhat complicated question is probably by 

laying before our readers an afialysis of M. Fould’s project. 

His first step is unquestionably a most sound and rational pro- 
ceeding for securing that definiteness which is the only real gua- 
rantee of financial solvency. He begins by clearing the Budget of 
that confusion and delusiveness which is the inevitable consequence of 
mixing up extraordinary with ordinary expenditure. The regular 
Budget of the year is fur the future to consist only of those perma- 
nent and indispensable items which are constantly necessary for the 
conduct of public affairs. Whatever more is necessary to meet acci- 
dental and extraordinary expenses, is to constitute a completely 
separate account, to be voted by a distinct law, and to be supplied by 
separate resources, In this way the country and the Chambers will 
know exactly what they are t» pay for their whistle ; and if they 
choose to have extra tunes, they will have to face the precise cost of 
the piper. To compel people to know exactly what each particular 
indulgence costs them, is the first step to induce them to practise 
self-control and economy. This fundamental reform seems to us the 
most meritorious and most effective feature of M. Fould’s proposal. 

Starting from this point M. Fould proceeds to consider the ordinary 
Budget for the forthcoming year. He states that after reviewing all 
the items of necessary expenditure for 1863 he finds that the dis- 
bursements will exceed the estimated receipts by an amount of about 
three millions sterling. This, though exhibiting an apparently larger 
expeuditure than that for 1862, is, in fact, a sensible reduction, inas- 
much as the present year, beyond the regular budget, borrows some 
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six millions from extraordinary credits. Still, in order to meet thi 
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estimated deficiency on the ordinary Budget, and to balance INCOme a“ 
and expenditure, new resomrces of some kind or other must be found mn 
We confess we are of opinion that both Europe and France would es 
have been better satisfied if the Emperor had had the moral COUPaG 
to establish the equilibriuin by an adequate reduction-of military ay, “a 
naval expenditure. In spite of M. Fould’s assurance that the ‘army és 
is to be reduced to 2 peace establishment of only 400,090 men, y, al 
cannot but think that his Imperial Majesty might have foyyq % 
means out of this gigantic total of economizing the comparatively “a 
insignificant sum which M. Fould proposes to raise by taxatigy, shy 
However, for reasons best known to himself, Louis Napolec on 
does not seem to be able to venture on this obvious economical oa 
policy. And accordingly M. Fould casts about him for yey ni 
sources of taxation. He begins after a somewhat Gladstonjay i 
fashion by increasing the deficit it is his object to diminish. By, to 
necessary submission to the Socialist gospel of France, every schen: we 
of taxation must begin by some boon or other to the working classe, of 
M. Fould accordingly commences by taking off certain small diree | 
taxes on the operatives, which he calculates will relieve 1,300,009) che 
working men, at a loss of £200,000 to the Treasury. Hp du 
then purposes, by a duty on carriages and an increase on the oni 
stamp receipt and registration duties, which are already enormousy, f 
and we should have imagined most prejudicially, onerous jy m 
France, to raise an amount which he estimates will give hi, as | 
a surplus for 1863 of something lke £800,000. He expeets a 
probably with good reason, that the actual receipts will be iy ou 
excess of his estimate, owing to the anticipated increase of com. up 
mercial prosperity due to the improved relations between Englan( ma 
and France, springing out of the Commercial Treaty. This passage fins 
of the report contains a curious testimony to the influence of the the 
Protectionist party in France. The great object of the Commerc! fav 


Treaty having been to secure to France the benefits of the products 
of other countries, and to add to its wealth by the importation 
of commodities which it cannot advantageously make for itself 
M. Fould is at the pains to assure the alarmed interests that tle 
benefits to France of an increased importation have not been nearly 

great as they feared they might be, and as every sound financier mus Ny 
have hoped they would prove. So much for the balance of the x 


ordinary Budget. .. 
Cull 

M. Fould next proceeds to discuss the important question of the aun 
gradual accumulation of the floating debt, which, by its alarnin nee 
magnitude and rapid growth, has led to the recent financial revolu- Lik 
tion. In 1860 the floating debt, which consisted of the accumulated cou 
and unfunded deficits of successive years, amounted to about thirty nea: 
millions sterling. The deficit of 1860 added some four millions t wil 
this sum. And the contribution of 1861 to the total of insolvency hay 
was more than six millions. The mischief of supplementary credit sats] 
had, indeed, become urgently apparent. The Budget of 1861, « chat 


voted by the Chambers, exhibited an estimated surplus of three mil. 
lions, and yet, by the force of extraordinary expenditure, the actu 
deficit amounted to between six and seven millions sterling. M. Foul 
attributes this unsatisfactory result to the combined effects of th: 
indulgence of the passion for ‘ French influence” in Rome, Chin, 
Cochin China, Syria, and Mexico. It was certainly high time w 
pull up, and it is well that France should be made exactly to uncer 
stand what this sort of vanity costs her. Thus, in two years marked 
by no extraordinary events, the floating debt had grown from thirty 
to forty millions sterling. It will require all the vigour and intelli 
gence of M. Fould, backed by all the authority of the Emperor, 
stay the progress of French finance in so rapid a descent. One 
the most reassuring features of M. Fould’s system of finance is thit 
every new expedition of interference, and every war great or smal, 
becomes at once an item of the extraordinary Budget, and wii 
require 2 vote of extraordinary taxation. For the reduction of tli 
debt of forty millions, M. Fould has no very definite plan. EF 
does not purpose to negotiate a loan for the purpose of paying" 
off ; but suggests, as a means of partially diminishing it, a process ” 
conversion of the Four-and-a-half per Cents. into Three per Cents 
which he thinks will be advantageous to the public credit, by remo’ 
ing the competition of two rival securities, but the success of wilt! 
he admits himself to be problematical. Indeed, it is probably 
distaste to this part of his scheme which has caused the decline “ 
the French funds that followed immediately on the announceme! 
of the scheme. 
D 
There remains, however, the most important question of all to lk _ 
dealt with—viz., the Extraordinary Budget. All the items of pub!" 
works, foreign expeditions, and the innumerable extras which hav 
annually contributed to accumulate the existing debts, are hencefo" 
to be grouped in a budget of their own, which is to be met by ext 
ordinary resourees. This no doubt is a severe, but a sound syste” 





























Henceforth no extraordinary expenditure can be undertaken withor' " 
finding at the same time extraordinary means to meet it. Hav!” 4 
had, however, to raise new taxes in order to establish the equilibriv! sy 
of his ordinary budget, it is not at first sight very obvious how ) ' e 
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Fould was to provide, in 1863, for extraordinary expenses. 
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was peruaps too much to expect that either the Emperor | 
op the country whose wishes he is bound to consult, should consent in 
instant to part with all those indulgences which have hitherto 
wade up the item of extraordinary expenses in the form of supple- 
wentary credits. Accordingly, M. Fould means to allow France, by 
anal of pocket money, to amuse herself with a sum of about six millions 
acing. In order to provide that amount, he expects some two 
nilions from the ob/igationss trentenaires, and about half a million 
ho fairly enough takes from the Chinese indemnity. The balance he 
“tends to provide in a manner which will teach the French people 
Jat they sve not to incur extraordinary expenses without at the | 
ame time being ready to submit to extraordinaay sacrifices. He | 
purposes to raise one million and a half sterling on salt and one 
But if the Chambers or the people object to these 
jmposts, M. Fould has a very obvious reply, bes If you do not choose 
w impose on yourselves two and a-half millions’ worth of sacrifice, 
cou must be content to dispense with two and a-half millions’ worth 


9 





million on sugar. 





indul sence. 

Such are the outlines of the project of M. Fould. We confess we 
Jjould have been better pleased if it had dwelt more boldly with re- 
duetion of expenditure and less in the somewhat doubtful expedient of | 
eudeayouring toextract feesh taxes from a people proverbially intolerant 
f burthens, and singularly acute, as the document itself bears testi- 
yony, in the arts of evasion, However, such as it is, it seems to us, 
asfuras if goes, an honest and candid statement, and one which 
firly attempts to place the balance of income and expenditure on a 
ound aud solvent basis, As such we welcome it asa great reform 
upon the previous illusory system, which was only calculated as a 
mask to the dishonesty of corrupt intriguers. The real merits of a 
financial scheme can only be tested by its ultimate working, but 
the general spirit of M. Fould’s policy seems to us to entitle it toa 
»ption and a fair trial. 
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. ROEBUCK ON THE EDUCATION OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

. ROHBUCK is not pleased with the intellectual and moral 
Il character of his countrymen. But as it has never been the 
quality of his mind to form very favourable estimates of men and 
tlings, and as he does not generally see the world en couleur de rose 
winless it be that portion of it of which Vienna is the capital), we 
need not be surprised if old age adds pungency to his mental vinegar. 
Like Smelfungus, he finds his native land to be something like the 
country between Dan and Beersheba, and if not quite barren, very 
nearly so; and its people to be about the most brutal and the ‘most 
wiimannerly under the sun. Anybody else than Mr. Roebuck would 
lave given offence by such plain-speaking ; but honesty, and the 
suspicion of a “bee in his bonnet,” give him the prerogatives of a 
chartered libertine. As the king 
tie despotism of the irresponsible monarch, by telling those unpalatable 
wuths, In and out of season, which it would have cost any one but 

his head to enunciate, so Mr. Roebuck in our day tempers 
the despotism of the mob by hurling its vices in its teeth, after a 
iashion thas would ruin any other public man who aspired either to 
keep or to gain a seat in Parliament. But when the Member for 
Sheltield scolds, he scolds so well, that it is a novel as well as pleasant 
excitement to listen to him; and those who cannot agree in his 
denunciations never fail either to be amused or instructed. In short, 
i¢ social and party politics of our day need their Roebuck, just as 
‘jiierature needs its Thackeray, or any other purveyor of mental 
vickles and olives. The constant treacle of our modern civilization 
isso apt to nauseate, that we turn to the brimstone with a feeling of 
‘clef, and take our gulp of concentrated essence of Roebuck as a 
uty, liking the flavour of the draught all the better for its mingled 
iiterness and acidity. As a public teacher, he is our Cato the 
Veusor, our Diogenes, and our dog Tear-’em, all in one. Te is the 
british Cerberus, that barks and growls, and is not to be propitiated 
or reduced to silence by any meaty bone or sop of place, pension, or 
utle, that the Minister can throw him. He is as incorruptible as 
Robespierre, as cynical as Marat, and as eloquent as Danton,—a 
patriot who scorns to wear the fetters of party even when party is 
i one upon whose aid no whipper-in can calculate, either for 
‘Heuce or a speech, and least of all for a vote,—and a man whose 
mdoubted integrity gives him the privilege of speaking his mind— 
p privilege dangerous to most people, and only safe to John Arthur 
woebuck amid all the public men of England. 
ss Mr. foebuck’s theory as regards what is called * popular educa- 
“vi, among that large proportion of his countrymen who earn their 
“uly bread by the sweat of their brows, either in agricultural or 
iechanieal pursuits, was put forth last week at Salisbury, in 
ali" at of the Bishop and a large number of the gentry of the 
“eigibourhood. It does uot appear that any working men were 
250 nt to speak for themselves, or to take up the cudgels in defence 
“' ‘heir class, The accusation he brought was a heavy one. Dividing 
eo into the three cognate branches of the intellectual, the 
rl, aud the physical,—a classification to which no reasonable 
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exception can be taken,—he declared, move suo, that the working, 2s 
distinguished from the professional classes, in the great, glorious, 
Christian, and highly civilized realm of Great Britain, were not, in 
reality, educated at all. Not deterred by the facts upon which society 
of the upper strata bas for the last twenty years been accustomed to 
rely with such self-complacent pride and security—that at no period 
of our history were there so many schools and so many scholars, 
such a vast amount of money expended on popular education, or such 
w multifarious agency of cheap literature, diffusing itself through the 
whole framework of society, for the instruction and elevation of what 
it is the fashion to call “the masses”—he point-blank declared that 
such benefits as this education bestowed were confined to the trading 
and professional classes, and to the domestic servants of the “gentry,” 
and did not reach in any appreciable degree the great bulk of the 
working classes, properly socalled. Is the accusation true in whole 
orin part! Orhas Mr. Roebuck merely put on his yellow spectacles 
to hide from his own eyes the real colours of nature, and paint a 
picture in which the hues of ochre and bister shall predominate over 
the healthy blues and greens which other men are able to distinguish 
in the moral and intellectual landscape ! . 

We fear that in many respects our Public Accuser must be 
admitted to be right; and that however unflattering it may be 
to our national vanity, he has brought in a true bill of indictment. 
And first of all as regards the education of the intellect, we shall 
find, if we study the statistics with which Parliament and sceial 
philosophers take a delight in flooding and bewildering us, that of the 
millions of children of the poor who attend school in our islands, a 
large proportion only attend Sunday schools, where they are taught 
to read only, and not to write and cypher, and who know, in eonse- 
quence, a great deal, as Mr. Roebuck informs us, about Jeroboam, 
but nothing about the Duke of Wellington. They are told of the 
river Jordan, but not of the Thames or the Tweed, the Tiber or 
the Arno, the Mississippi or the St. Lawrence. They hear of Mount 
Sinai, but not of the Alps or the Alleghanies, and leave school at the 
age of ten or twelve to swell the statistics of education in civic or 
parliamentary returns, without having received a particle of education 
of the least use to them in their progréss through life. And even of 
the millions who attend day schools, and learn not only to read and 
to write, and to cast accounts, it is but too obvious to all who have 
looked ever so little beneath the surface, that a large per-centage have 
received those tools of knowledge without knowing how to turn them 
to account ; that although they may be able to read, they do not 
kuow what to read, or how to derive any real advantage from the 
books that are put in their way. Reading and writing are but 
instruments ; and what is the good of instrumeuts to a man if he do 
not know how to use them! A plough is one thing, and a ploughed 
field is another ; and the possession of a boat is of no value unless 
you have water in which to float it. 

Another great drawback is, that too much stress is put upon the Lene- 
fits of intellectual education, and too little upon those of moral training. 
It is not enough that a man or a woman should be edueated in the one 
sense without being educated in the other. And according to Mr. Roe 
buck’s showing, the moral education of English men and women of 
the class who labour with their hands, is still more deficient than 
their intellectual. Of what use is it if a man know all about the 
Duke of Wellington and his victories ; about Parliamentary Reform 
and the rights of labour; and if he reads the penny daily or 
weekly newspapers, gloating over all the particulars of the latest 
murders or divorce cases, if his moral education. has been so utterly 
neglected that he knows nothing of the amenities of home or the 
courtesies of society } Go,” says Mr. Roebuck, “ into the house of 
a labouring man, and what do you find there? Look at the man’s 
manners to his family. JI am thinking of my constituents in the 
north and of working men I have known in the south, They live 
for the most part in one or two rooms, They are herded together 
more like animals of the brute creation than men and women, aud 
they have not that kindness and cordiality towards one another whieh 
distinguish the class which I call gentry.” Nor does he find the agri 
cultural labourer in a more elevating position. The farm-labourer, ” 
says Mr. Roebuck, “ goes home when his work is done and finds his 
wife a slattern. He is driven out of doors by the noise and screaming 
of his children and the uncomfortableness of his home, and he goes to 
the ‘Green Bough’ next door and drinks himself into the state of a 
brute,—though brutes, by the bye, don’t get drunk.” And though, 
as Mr. Roebuck informs us, there are artisans in the north who earn 
as much in weekly wages as the pay of a lieutenant-colonel of the 

Guards, and far beyond the average earnings of professional men, the 
stipends of the clergy, or the salaries of commercial and other clerks, 
their standard of morality and decency is infinitely lower than that 
of the poorer men who work with their heads instead of their hands. 
Look at the picture which Mr. Roebuck paints of one of this 
favoured and high-paid class.  * He gets up in the morning and goes 
to work, He comes home, and the first thing he usually does is to 
swear at his wife. Perhaps he beats his children, and then he caresses 
his dog. Ilis whole life is paseed in mcre sensual enjoyment. Get 
ting drunk is his chief business in life; aud when he is drunk his 
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next business is to get sober again. In short,” he adds, “ the labour- 
ing man of this country is a mere brute compared with what he 


might be.” 


These are hard words. And do they not, in a 


Are they true? 


somewhat harsh and unfeeling manner, hit the right blot in our | 


social economy—the defective education of the wives of the labouring 
classes, who have not the art of making home happy by the neatness 
of their persons, the good government of their households, and their 
proficiency in even the rudiments of domestic economy ! An uncom- 
fortable home and drunkenness too often stand towards each other in 
the relation of cause and effect, or vice versd. All merely mental or 
intellectual education is of little value, when the moral education is 


so neglected as to tolerate a filthy home or a slatternly wife, or to take . 


refuge from both in the ale-house and the gin-shop. And as surely as 
the moral state goes wrong, the physical state follows. The labouring 
man who has a proper respect for his body—the temple in which divine 
wisdom has placed his immortal soul—has a proper respect for the 
manners that may adorn even the humblest life, and dignifies his 
daily labour by the graces he throws into the performance of his duty 
to himself as well as to his neighbours. 

We do not gather from Mr. Roebuck’s speech that he thinks bis 
own countrymen worse than the people of other civilized nations in 
Europe or America, Saving the drunkenness, which is still our 
greatest national blemish, he might find a parallel to his agricultural or 
industrial Englishmen among the corresponding classes in France. For 
the one shrewd Englishman with whom Mr. Roebuck was acquainted 
who did not know who the Duke of Wellington was, he might find a 
hundred thousand Frenchmen who do not know that the great Napo- 
leon is dead ; and even in the Northern States of the late American 
Union, that Paradise of the merely intellectual training which is 
erroneously thought to be education, he might tind examples of the 
densest popular ignorance, as well as of the little knowledge that 
runs into the wildest and most disgusting extravagance, both of 
belief and conduct. And though Mr. Roebuck may have told 
the truth, we are not to forget that the truth may be put 
in more than one way. There is the truth of the pessimist 
and the truth of the optimist, both of which may partake of a colour 
that renders them more or less unreliable and inexact. And, after 
all, bad as the condition of the bulk of the labouring classes may be, 
we are not to forget the fact that it is better than it used to be ; that 
a vast improvement has taken place in the present generation ; and 
that eighty years ago the drunkenness and sensuality with which Mr. 
Roebuck is able to reproach our working classes, were the vices of the 
wealthy and great, as well as of those below them ; and that every 
year which passes over our heads sees a sensible improvement in this 
respect, even among the classes which a good example is the last to 
reach. The picture which Mr. Roebuck draws is not pleasant, but it 
may have a good effect. Statistics have made us too proud ; and it 
is well that a rough hand should awaken us out of a dream which 
we were too much in the habit of considering to be a reality. 








AMERICAN FINANCE. 


WEEK or two ago we drew an instructive and somewhat 

startling parallel between the financial prospects and position 
of five of the great nations of the world,—the United States, Italy, 
Austria, France, and Great Britain. At that time the Federal 
Government was proposing to meet its expenditure almost wholly by 
borrowed money. It has since then made a further step in advance, 
and now proposes to meet its expenditure by paper money. The 
Banks and the Treasury have alike suspended specie payments. In 
plain words, Mr. Chase, the great financier at Washington, is going 
to pay his way by promises to pay. It is a cheap contrivance—as far 
as it is possible, and as long as it lasts. Let us see what will be the 
inevitable operation of this new move, and of the entire financial 
position of the Federal Government. 

We will spare our readers any deep discussion on the intricacies 
of currency, depreciation, and exchange. The matter, divested of all 
technicalities, is very simple, and admits of being made very plain, so 
far as its general political and social bearings are concerned. For 
all practical purposes, a convertible paper currency is the same as gold. 
An inconvertible paper currency has uo intrinsic value whatever, and 
depends, for whatever value it may virtually possess, purely on the 
confidence entertained in the integrity and the resources of the issuer, 
i.e., his will and his power to redeem the paper note in gold coin. 
That is the first maxim connected with a paper currency. The 
second is equally certain, and almost equally clear. It is this :—that 
as long as the amount of notes issued does not exceed the amount of 
coin previously in circulation (and displaced by the paper issue), there 
need be no depreciation. As soon as this limit is overstepped—and 
when the check of convertibility is removed, it is certain to be over- 
stepped—depreciation is inevitable and may be unlimited. 

Gold is valuable, and equally valuable all over the world. 
money is valuable only in the country where it is issued, and where 
it can be made a legal tender. 


Paper | 























The immediate relief obtained by a 


suspension of specie payments—i.e., by Bank or Treasury notes being 
ba . ~ i 


ee 


made inconvertible—is, that all the gold in circulation becomes avail 
able for export, for paying debts due to foreign countries, and ‘. 
purchasing articles needed from foreign countries. As long, there 
fore, as Mr. Chase confines his paper issues to the amount of golq . 
silver coin now in circulation, because needed for the PUrposes of 
commerce, his power of purchase is increased, and no immediate hary, 
may be done. But as soon as the coin thus displaced has been either 
exported or hoarded—and this limit will soon be reached,—no further 
issue is possible without immediately deranging the normal relations 
between the value of money and the value of commodities. Day py 
day, as more notes are sent into circulation, the prices of commoditic, 
will rise, and the worth of the Treasury notes will fall. A Paper 
dollar will buy fewer of the necessaries of life. The soldier’s pay 
nominally the same, will be virtually reduced. The price per bush¢| 
demanded by the western farmer for his wheat, virtually the same 
will be nominally raised. It will need more Treasury notes to buy jt 
More Treasury notes will, therefore, be issued. ‘There is no stop to 
this process when once it has begun. Even in England, during th 
Napoleonic wars, when our issues of inconvertible bank-notes wey 
most scrupulously kept within bounds, and secured most amply )y 
moral character and material resources, the depreciation was ¢oy, 
siderable, and a bank-note for one pound was at one time no 
worth more than sixteen shillings in silver. What will the depre. 
ciation be in a country driven desperate by its difficulties, accustone 
to the word “ Repudiation,” and with a revenue from taxatio, 
inappreciably small ? 

For we must remember that making a Government note (o 
promise to pay) a “legal tender” does not compel any one to sell, o 
give in exchange for it, any fixed number of bushels of wheat, op 
pounds of coffee, or yards of calico, or hours of labour. The quantity 
of each of these commodities which a producer, or a merchant, or 4 
labourer, or a soldier, will be disposed to part with for the “ promis 
to pay ” presented to him, will, of course, depend upon the opinion 
he may form of the combined wealth and trustworthiness of the 
party who signs that promise,—that is, of the Federal Government, 
If the signing party be a man of large means and spotless honour, 
this opinion will be very high, and the note may be taken nearly at 
par. If, on the contrary, the promiser has no means, and is known 
to be not very scrupulous, the opinion will be very low, and the note 
will fall to a fearful discount. Now, what estimate is a shrewi 
Yankee likely to form of the Federal Government, in reference ty 
the two qualifications in question? We will say nothing as to 
character, for we wish to say nothing irritating ; and it is probable 
enough that as the notes in question will be held at the conclusion of 
the war by a large proportion of the American people who make the 
Government, there will, at all events, be no “repudiation ;” though, 
at the same time, we hold it to be at least equally certain that depre. 
ciated paper will never, in America, be redeemed at par. But, to 
confine our attention solely to the means of redemption possessed by 
the issuer of the Treasury notes—the Government at Washington 
Usually Government notes—our own Exchequer Bills, for example, to 
which, we observe, some journalists would assimilate Mr. Chase’ 
paper—are issued on the security, expressed or understood, of a 
large, safe, and steady revenue. We, for instance, raise every yeal 
seventy millions sterling. That is the income of the Government; 
and every note-holder knows perfectly well that if more were needed 
to meet engagements contracted or foreseen, more would be imnume- 
diately forthcoming. But the American Government has no suc 
regular or certain income which could warrant it in issuing unlimited 
** promises to pay.” It does not know that it will have anything t 
pay with. 

The only income the Federal Government ever possessed wa 
derived from the Customs’ dues, which used to produce on an aver 
about $64,000,000, or less than £13,000,000 sterling, and the sale 
of waste land, which yielded usually about £1,000,000 more. But 
both these sources of fiscal income have been greatly interfered wit! 
by the recent convulsions. The land sales will fall off at least one 
half as soon as the severance of the Union shall have been negotiate 
since the most fertile portion of the territory will naturally fall 
the lot of the Southern Confederacy. The produce of the Custot 
will be reduced, first, by the entire sum formerly received in Southe™ 
ports ; secondly, by that portion of the imports into Boston and Nev 
York which ultimately found its way for consumption into the Slav’ 
States ; and, thirdly, by the diminution of imports wrought by th 
vexutious and prohibitive Morill tariff, as well as by the smugglit 
which it will encourage. An increase in the rates of duty, a5” 
well understand on this side of the water, by no means implies @ 
increase in the produce of those duties, but generally the revert: 
and, on the whole, he must be a sanguine man who ventures © 
anticipate that the Federal revenue from old sources will hencefort! 
(without some entire change of system) reach £10,000,000 sterling 
A more probable figure would be £8,000,000. There is no other 
means open to the Government, except direct taxation ; and few who 
know the Americans, especially those of the Western States, belie’ 
that such taxation will ever be endured to anything like an adequ" 
extent. There is property enough in America, no doubt, a2 
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regularly assessed property, too, on which a tax of 1 per cent. (which 
has been suggested, and may be proposed) would yield a large sam— 
verhaps, fifteen millions. But it must be remembered that a property- 
jaz of 1 per cent., in a country where the ordinary rate of interest 1s 
¢ per cent., is equal to an income-taz of 3s. 4d. in the pound, or four 
ies heavier than the impost which we, a patient and inured people, 
{und so severe a year ortwo ago. The irresistible conclusion is, that 
»o man, Whether foreigner or native, will dream of lending money 
to the American Government, on the faith of a future direct tax, to 
ie imposed by some courageous Congress, and submitted to by a 
jatriotic people. — : ' 

If the war continues, and the public expenditure also continues 
at its present rate, there is no resource open to Mr. Chase 
except such repeated and excessive issues of paper money as must 
«on make Treasury notes scarcely more intrinsically valuable than 
‘he old French assignats. Mr. Chase is already in debt, and the 
public chest, we understand, is already empty. By his own Budget, 
issued not six weeks ago, it appears that he required to borrow 
£110,000,000 ; that of this sum he had already obtained £45,000,000 ; 
audthat he wanted, and could not get on without, £65,000,000 more. 
The only two fresh facts bearing on his prospects of realizing this sum, 
are, that nothing can be borrowed in Europe, and that the American 
jankers have refused to take up the last ten millions of the previously 
negotiated loan. We apprehend, therefore, that a speedy collapse is 
absolutely certain. Five hundred thousand men, all of whom insist 
upon being paid, and paid highly, cannot, even under the most re- 
mar and efficient system, be kept on foot without an enormous 
outlay ; and the system pursued in America is, we know, a perfect 
marvel of waste, extravagance, and jobbery. An aggressive war is, 
of all wars, the most expensive; and the war now waged by the 
Federalists is an aggressive one. A commercial, rich, and highly 
‘ivilized country is much more deranged and injured by war than a 
poor, agricultural, and half-peopled one, and especially by that 
common resource of belligerents, the issue of an inconvertible currency. 
The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be this :—The Govern- 
went at Washington cannot carry on the war without money ; they can 
uv longer obtain it by borrowing, because no one will lend; they can- 
not obtain it by taxation, because the people will not pay ; they 
annot make it by issuing Government paper beyond a moderate and 
tixed amount, because every note issued beyond this amount only 
iessens the value of those already in circulation, and cannot therefore 
increase the purchasing power of the entire quantity. They are more 
clearly on the road to ruin, and nearer the end of that road, than any 
nation ever was before, except the French in the year 1794; and 
they cannot do as the French did, “make war support war,” by 
living at free quarters in invaded and conquered rich countries, and 
transmitting home the spoils of their campaigns; for the Southern 
‘tates are poor, thinly-peopled, terribly extensive, and unconquerable. 








MR. SMITH O’BRIEN. 
\ R. SMITH O’BRIEN has reason to curse the hour when he 


first set about reforming the wrongs of Ireland. He stands at 
resent in the unhappy and illogical position of a disaffected subject, 
aud, at the same time, of a repentant rebel. No longer is he the 
caler of the hopes of Young Ireland. Other and more violent 
jatriots have thrust the hero of the battle of Ballingarry from his 
proud post in the patriot van. The mild descendant of a hundred 
Briens pales his ineffectual light before the fiery energy of the 
House of O'Donoghue. Since Mr. Smith O’Brien’s return from 
‘xile, though we suppose he would be indignant if he were supposed 
to be no longer a rebel, he is, at all events, a more serious and a 
vhered man. His involuntary absence from Ireland seems to have 
clued the unnatural excitement which the agitation of 1848 had 
‘ugendered in his brain, and has restored him to what, by courtesy, 
“ly be called his senses. Like other of his fellow-countrymen he 
, Scome back to a different and a happier state of things. A change 
“’S passed over the condition and the spirit of the Irish. Instead of a 
‘iderness Mr. O’Brien found, on his restoration to liberty, a smiling 
ud; and, instead of a discontented peasantry, cheerful and happy 
thes, A change, too, has passed, it may be, over the spirit of his 
“dreams, Exile to a patriot who leaves his country in the hands 
* the oppressor and the tyrant, in the full consciousness that his 
rte ye tey be long though silently remembered, is an incentive 
etek ke t. But exile weighs heavily on the spirits of a political 
“ser Who awakes to the sad reflection that he has overrated his 
‘“utty’s enthusiasm, exaggerated to himself the picture of her wrongs, 
| s, Worst of all, has been forgotten by those whom it was his ambition 
tead to liberty or death. That he should even now consider his 
“© Injured by the Saxon oppressor, is natural. “ Still in our ashes,” 
pred my." Be ‘eaugdieinergen od and . sa Beebe as an 
4 all that ‘al ; 1 all bu extinc con aN sti ve we smouldet 
eS sleft of the patriot O’Brien. But, at all events, he is pre- 
.) . tequiesce in the conviction that Ireland, even in the age of 
"Hons, is not inclined to be revolutionary. Let us do him the 
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~°e to add that there are degrees of comparison in folly, and that 

















honest pride and Irish feeling preserve him from the unpatriotic 
vagaries of the Gallicizing school, of which the O'Donoghue is the 
representative. When a deputation of pilgrim patriots braved the 
laughter of Europe, the perils of the French channel, and the difti- 
culties of the French language, in order to present a French general 
in person with an “ Excalibur,” paid for by voluntary subscription, 
Mr. Smith O’Brien saved himself from a piece of silliness and wicked- 
ness, by standing aloof from the ridiculous movement. Nor has it 
been on one occasion only that he has reproved, with the honourable 
feeling of an Irish gentleman and the inimitable solemnity of a 
martyr and confessor, the policy which would teach Ireland to rest 
its hopes upon the possible advent of a F rench invasion. For the 
present, Mr. Smith O’Brien seems prepared to resign himself to com- 
pulsory good behaviour. The Bourbons, it was said, returned from 
long exile to their country, having learnt nothing, and having for- 
gotten nothing. Mr. Smith O’Brien, like the Bourbons, has not 
forgotten all that it would have been wise in him to forget, but 
unlike the Bourbons, he has learnt a good deal. He has not forgotten 
the old and effete list of Irish grievances, which so much affected his 
imagination in past years. Happily, however, he has learnt that a 
people which is ready to agitate, is not necessarily anxious to rebel ; 
and that the sentiment of patriotism which takes such a noisy mode 
of expressing itself in the mouths of most young Irishmen, is an 
eminently peaceable sentiment after all. 

That Mr. Smith O’Brien has no immediate intention of resuming 
the war which twelve years ago, or more, was prematurely concluded 
by the terrible defeat of Ballingarry, may be inferred from the legal 
proceedings which the papers of this week inform us have recently 
been instituted in the Irish Court of Chancery. After the memorable 
contest in the cabbage-garden, when fortune seemed to have deserted 
his arms, and the prospect of an unenviable fate hung above his 
head, Mr. O’Brien, while facing death like Regulus, unlike Regulus, 
thought upon the interests of his family. By a voluntary assignment, 


| made in contemplation of a severer doom than bankruptcy, he divested 


himself of the property which he was aware might before long be 
confiscated by justice, and transferred it all to trustees, for the benefit 
of certain trusts. The act was a strange one for a discontented rebel, 
implying, as it did, his confidence in the generosity and the fairness 
of a Constitution which he had actually taken up arms to overthrow, 
The transfer of his inheritance so made was, however, undisturbed. 
No ruthless Saxon questioned the somewhat questionabie legality of 
the conveyance, or proposed to oust the family of the patriot from 


their possessions. By a strange revolution in circumstances, it has 


| been left for Mr. Smith O’Brien himself to complain of the hasty 


alienation with which English tyrants and oppressors have not inter- 
fered. He is anxious to treat it as if it had never been inade, and 
to be allowed to manage and control the property without reference 
to the trusts which his own instrument has created. The trustees. 
whom he appointed by the deed have, it seems, the fear of the Court 
of Chancery before their eyes. Not unnaturally, they feel that Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, in his cavalier treatment of the British Constitution 
and of the law of landed property, is running not his head only, but 
their heads also, into the lion’s mouth. They have accordingly 
remonstrated with the unpractical patriot, and appealed to the pro- 
tection of the Court. The upshot of the affair is, that Mr. Smith 
O’Brien will be compelled to devise some cumbrous way of escaping 
from the onus of an expedient which, with characteristic generosity, 
a free Government many years ago permitted him—a conquered rebel 
—to adopt, for the sole purpose of benefiting himself. 

The unhappy martyr who thus finds himself hampered by his own 
voluntary deed, executed in contemplation of martyrdom, receives at 
the same moment a new proof that his martyrdom has been thrown 
away. A short time back Mr. Smith O’Brien—that weakest of all 
weak gentlemen—wrote and published an extremely weak letter, in 
his usual vein. Colonel Eugene O'Reilly, once himself an Irish rebel, 
but now a colonel in the Turkish service, has thought fit to tell his 
ancient brother-conspirator a few plain but extremely wholesome 
truths. He scouts the notion that an Irish soldier in the English 
service could ever be or ought to be taught to be disloyal to the 
colours under which he serves. He bids Mr. Smith O'Brien cease 
to compose querulous and inflaimmatory letters, which, if Ireland is 
happy, are unfair, and if she is discontented are superfluous, and the 
only effect of which is to lure foolish shopboys and young men to run 
and idleness. Revolution, he asserts, for Lreland is an impossibility. 

tepentant rebels, indeed, appear to be the order of the day. A 
second political exile, who has learnt by suffering to be sane, returns 
from Australia, where he has amassed a fortune, bringing with hina wu 
confession of faith in the golden rule of industry, leaving behind him 
all faith in the talisman of rebellion, and acknowledging, as he revisits 
his country, that she is a different land from the Ireland he erod 
bers. Mr. Smith O’Brien has heard their voices. It remains to be 
seen what he will reply. The sound may, perhaps, take him a little 
aback, while he is engaged in thesomewhat undignified and unmartyrlike 
act of looking after the property which, ina moment of tempestuous 
panic, he threw overboard, and which the wave of English law has 
generously washed up, safe and sound, at his own door, 
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There is but one answer which a ci-devant revolutionist so occupied | 
ean make. To Colonel O'Reilly heowill say, “You are unjust i 
assinning that it is my object to disturb this quiet land by a new and 
hopeless revolution. You see the labour on which I myself am busy. 
Exile may not have cured me, ‘as prosperity has cured you, of dis- 
affection. Do not take from a discontented patriot, who is the lineal 
descendant of Irelund’s kings, the last consolation—so dear to every 
lrishman—of loud complaint. But exile has effectually cured me of 
any hankering after martyrdom. I am at the moment I receive your 
message endeavouring to return to my old position as an Irish land- 
lord, and ahjuring for ever all thought of pikes and bayonets. I am 
furnishing once more my house, and feathering once more my nest 
from those useful sticks and straws which IT had collected long ago, 
aud which have been lving safely by for me, protected by a lucky 
fiction, which our Saxon tyrants have been too generous to question. 
Allow me, therefore, to lament and to complain in peace. My 
lamentations are a solace to myself, and they will impose upon nobody. 
Do you not perceive that I am laying aside the bow and the spear, 
that I am becoming once more a landed gentleman, and that I no longer 
burn to revenge the disasters of the cabbage-garden, except in a strictly 
agricultural way?” Such will be Mr. Smith O’Brien’s reply, if he 
is to be even consistent with himself. Happily for themselves, those 
of his fellow-countrymen who respect his honesty while they condemn 
his weakness and his infatuation, will draw their own inferences from 
his position without waiting for him to be consistent. The rebel of 
former days has returned in peace to the home of his forefathers, and 
is devoting those energies which he onee employed in the cause of 
agitation and revolt, to the more peaceful task of finding flaws in 
settlements, and litigating with his own trustees. The Christians of 
the primitive age were forbidden by their inspired teacher to go to 
law with unbelievers. A patriot and a rebel in like manner aban- 
dons to a certain extent his proud position of disloyalty and dis- 
atfeetion when he consents to become litigious. Heaven help Young 
Jreland if their agitators once take to litigation. There is nothing 
which will be so sure a medicine for revolutionary exciteability as a 
healthy and expensive occupation. Mr. Smith O’Brien has had a 
narrow escape trom getting one foot into Chancery. What on earth 
would become of Erin, and ‘“‘ Repale,” and the society for the honour. 
able extinction of Protestant landlords and gaugers, if anything of 
the kind were to happen to the O'Donoghue. A revolutionary leader 
is a renegade to all his principles when he acknowledges Saxon 
supremacy so far as to appear before any but a Criminal Court. 
Inter arma silent leges, says a famous writer. iter leges silent arma, 
we may say to Mr. Smith O’Brien. Revolution is out of date when 
revolutionists begin to quibble about the succession of landed 
property. 





THE COTTON FAMINE. 

: scarcity of cotton in this country and the consequent distress 

among the popul ition engaged in its manufacture are now fast 
hecoming the principal subjects of public attention. We must, there- 
fore, no longer delay explaining the case to our readers as fully and 
as suceinctly as we can,—confining ourselves to the broad and essen- 
tin! facts, of which we have unusual means of becoming cognizant, 
and encumbering our statement with as few figures as possible, 


The production of cotton goods constitutes, as is well known, the | 


‘ " ? " va Ys 11 4 » "y » P . : i 4 
staple oecupation of the people of three counties,— Lancashire, 


(Leshire, and Lanarkshire. The number of hands actually engage: 
in the Various processes of the manufacture is not accurately known . 
the most careful and authentic estimates that have been made are 
now out of date; but the entire population deriving employment and 
subsistence from the cotton manufacture and its various subsidiarv 
trades, and dependent, therefore, directly or indirectly, on the con- 
‘inusnee of that manufacture for their living, is generally caleulated 
xt about three millions. In ordinary times, when the demand is 
brisk, when the raw material is abundant, and when the factories in 
consequence are working full time, these artisans and their families 
are unwsnally comfortable, prosperous, and well paid. 


. 3ut they are 
not, asarule, a saving race; 


and when employment ceases their 
stall accumulations are speedily exhausted. They are then often 
assisted for a time by their emplovers, after which they live on 
eredit ; and, as soon the shopkeepers are ruined by the process, they 
come upon the Poor's Rate, or starve. This fate is hanging over 
their heads now. gis 
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The whole of the raw cotton worked up in this country, unlike 
the case of wool or flax, is imported from abroad. In ordinary vears. 
three-fourths of our supply comes from the Southern States of North 
America In periods when the crop in those States has been 
deficient, this proportion has sunk to two-thirds. The balance is 
drawn partly from Egypt, partly from Brazil, but mainly from India: 
the latter country always grows a vast quantity, and sends us as 
mutch as it can spare, and as much #s we are willing to purchase at a 
remunerative price. It usually sends us about half a million of bales, 
of which we export at least as much as we retain ; last year, under 
the stimulus of extraordinary prices, it sent us nearly a million of 
bales, From the United States we want, and are accustomed to 
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expect, two millions of bales. In the year 1860, America sent ,, 
9,580,000, and we consumed 2,240,000. But in consequence of 4, 
civil war in America, and the blockade of the Southern ports, ;, 
early became manifest that we should be entirely deprived of 4,, 
American crop of 1861, which is generally sent forward about Noyey, 
ber or December ; in fact, that at least two-thirds of our entire ygy,) 
supply for this year would be withheld. Prices of course rose, thoug) 
but slowly at first; great efforts were made to procure increase; 
quantities from other lands, and especially from India. These effoy, 
have, as we have just seen, been partially successful ; but still ¢), 
deficit caused by the want of the American crop could only be aboy: 
half filled up. Nevertheless, if we had been able to retain all thy 
we imported, there would have been enough left to enable all oy, 
factories to work, on an average, three or four days a week for th 
coming year, and thus to keep the operative population, not indeg 
in comfort, but above actual starvation. Unhappily, however, y, 
have had to part with large quantities to other countries :—to Frang 
and Germany, which we habitually supply ; and to the North Unite 
States, which we never were called upon to supply before. Unhay. 
pily, also, during the early part of 1861, and indeed till a compan. 
tively recent date, most factories continued to work nearly as long 
hours as before. The result was that, on the Ist of January thi 
year, we found ourselves with as large a stock of cotton as ever, 
indeed, but with not one-half our usual supply in prospect. Of the 
stock on hand, moreover, not one-half (instead of three-fourths as i: 
customary), consisted of American cotton. And ‘this last fact is , 
very important one ; since the American article is of a peculiar an| 
especially serviceable kind, and the other qualities can only replace it, 
or be substituted for it, to a limited extent. 





Under the combined influence of these: facts and this prospect, 
prices of cotton in this country have not only doubled, but hay 
reached figures unknown for a quarter of a century. A commo 
quality of New Orleans, which has frequently been down as low as 
4d. per Ib., and which in January last sold for 6d. per lb., is nov 
worth 12d. Of course, calicoes and yarns have also risen in price 
though by no means to a proportionate degree. Now, the invariable 
and inevitable effect of every advance in price is to curtail sales. A 
certain amount of goods can be disposed’ of in the markets of the 
world, at certain prices ; when these prices are much exceeded, th 
amount which the purchasers of the world will take off the hands «i 
the producers is diminished in proportion, The operation of this 
cause has in the present instance been augmented bythe fact that 
theenormous exports of the two last years had over-supplied most dis 
tant markets (India especially), and that the trade to America has bee 
reduced to less than one-half its usual amount, as we showed last week. 
In consequence, matters have now reached this point in Manchester 
and the other populous towns which are the seats of the cotto 
mantufacture,—that the spinner in a great number of cases can oul 
obtain for the finished article which he makes the same price as he » 
compelled to pay for the raw material out of which he makes it. Tr 
pays 14d. per lb. for his cotton, and he gets 4d. per Ib. for his 
yarns ; that is, he loses to the extent of the entire cost of production 
In other cases the result is not quite so bad, but the loss is stl 
enormous ; so that it is no exaggeration to say that, with nearly! 
the millowners, it would be cheaper for them, less disastrous, to clox 
their fictories at once and altogether, than to buy cotton at preset! 
prices and to sell their produce at present prices; while to go on [Tt 
ducing, and hold over fur future sa’es, involves such fearful risk, that 
no man even dreams of doing it. Nay more, we know some cas 
and by no means rare ones, where the manufacturers declare that | 
would pay them hetter—i. e, involve less loss—to stop working alte 
gether, and pay their operatives ha'f wages, than to continue spilt: 
and weaving under present circumstances. 

jut within the last few wecks a new feature has arisen to aggraval" 
the evil. In ordinary times our weekly consumption of Aimer 
cotton is 40,000 bales ; even now, with our present derangement @! 
depression of trade, it would naturally be move than half this, or *! 
25,000 bales. The entire stock in Great Britain on the Ist “ 
January was only 286,000 bales, or about twelve weeks’ supply—“ 
no more coming. But the Federalists—to whose hostile operations § 
is owing that we receive no cotton from the States—are themsel’® 
in Massachusetts and New York, large manufacturers, and there!’ 
extensive consumers of raw cotton. They have a protective, almes 
a prohibitive tariff of recent enactment—or at least of recent & 
asperation—which secures to them the scarcely disputed commane” 
the markets at home; while at the present moment they have, * 
spite of the war, or rather in consequence of the war, a very br 
rade, arising mainly from an enormous Government demand. Ux" 
these circumstances, as they niust have cotton, and as they cat obtal 
none (any more than we can) from the Southern States, they #* 
buying iz Liverpoo!, and having it forwarded as fast as possible © 
steamers. And as their manufacture is protected against forel? 
competition, they ean afford to give a far higher price ‘than we = 
Orleans cotton which 1s selling at 12d. per lb. in Liverpool, is Bi b 
19d. in Boston; our spinners are closing their mills because ©: 


cannot afford to give the former price; the American spinner ® 
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has reached 7,000 bales a week. 


It is evident that these combined circumstances can lead to only 
Before long, 
unless some unforeseen relief should be afforded us—and we do not see 


ne result, and that result has now become imminent. 


whence it can be expected, except from the cessation of the blockade, 


—the whole cotton-manufacturing population will be partially or 
entirely without employment and without sustenance, beyond such 
Manchester may be 
assumed to be a fair sample, and by the latest returns half the opera- 
tives there were working only three days a week, and one-fourth were 
out of work altogether. Every day increases the number of the latter, 
who in Laneashire and Cheshire is now thirty thousand, and must 
This is a fair and wnexaggerated 


as charity, public or private, may afford them. 


goon be three hundred thousand. 
view of “the position.” 











THE COST OF OUR COLONIES. 


“ Suips, colunies, and commeree,” was the watchword. and the Shibboleth 
thirty years ago, in our seaport and commercial towns during a Parliamentary 
When William Huskisson canvassed the town of Liverpoc’, 


election. 
“Ships, colonies, and commerce,” was the burden of his song. ‘“ Ships, 
colonies, and commerce,” was inscribed upon e very banner. No doubt they 
have all contributed to make Great Britain the powerful and wealthy 
uation Which she is; have sustained her in the hour of trial; and have 
stimulated her, in peace and prosperity, to activity and enterprise. The 
colonies in former times, had a very considerable share in the advance- 
ment of British power and influence. The encouragement which they gave 
to shipping, the exclusive supply which they furnished of their products, 
and the markets which they afforded for the merchandise of the mother 
country, if they did not materially advance the prosperity of the colonies 
themselves, added greatly to the wealth of Great Britain. But the colonial 
policy of this country fifty or sixty years ago, though it might be highly 
beneficial to us in one sense, Was unsound and unjust. It was a narrow, 
selfish, and depressing policy. By the Navigation and other Acts the 
British colonists were prohibited from exporting certain enumerated articles 
f their surplus produce to any markets but those of the mother country. 
The non-enumerated articles might be exported by them to foreign ports, 
provided they were conveyed in British ships,—the owners and _ three 
parts of the crew of which were British subjects. It must be obvious 


that, though these regulations might be apparently advantageous to 
the shipping and commerce of this country, they were extremely 


injurious to the colonists,—as they restrained enterprise and discouraged 
dustry, and prevented them from fully developing their own natural 
capabilities and resources, while they compelled them to take the manu- 
iutured articles of the mother country in exchange for their commodities at 
| price so unreasonably high, that it caused their own produce to be unreason- 
Narrow and partial as sucha policy was, it was far more liberal 
than that which was many years pursued by the Dutch, the Spaniards, and the 
Portuguese in relation to their colonies. Ulloa, in his ‘ Historical Voyage,” 
“ays that when he visited the city of Quito, in New Spain, the present capital 
f the republic of Ecuador, the price of a pound of iron was four and six- 
pence, and of a pound of steel six and ninepence. All unwise restrictions 
re now abolished, and our colonies have for many years been free to import 
‘tom, and export to, whatever merchandise they choose, any market in the 
‘orld. This liberty, to which morality and sound policy gave them a just 
laim, has been extensively indulged; and the questions are, have they 
vaterially profited by it, and has the mother country materially suffered 
‘omit? It must be borne in mind that while these restrictions were laid 
‘pon the colonies, we at the same time laid restrictions upon foreign coun- 
les, and if we compelled the former to send their produce to us, we prohi- 
ited, by heavy duties, the importation of the produce of the latter ; so that 
“ur colonies had always a certain market in the mother country, and Great 
“titain had always a certain market in the colonics. It is not so now. The 

lonies go where they like, and so do we. The consequence is that, in a 
tmercial point of view, the value of our colonies to Great Britain has been 
TY greatly reduced. In the year 1858 the total amount of the declared 
alue of the imports from our colunies was £38,612,500. From Canada the 
‘Wunt was £2,663,034 ; from New Brunswick, £1,102,111 ; from New South 
Wales, £1 30,147 ; from Victoria, £2,110,277 ; from Mauritius, £1,534,952 ; 
po the West India islands, £4,930,147 ; from British Guiana, £1,451,341 ; 
vroin the East Indies, Singapore, and Ceylon, £17,432,250. But whilst we 
‘uported from our own sugar colonies, Mauritius, British Guiana, and fifteen 


ably cheap. 


inds. {Tote . . . scenmam a 
nn ely 6,751, we ituported irom only three foreign sugal producing 
UNtries 49 ‘ . - ~ = j-- 
a fes,—Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil,—£6,074,275. 

» +n¢.,) °,* . . 
sue total amount of our exporis to the British pos-essions, mm the year 


To Canada we exported £1,737,551 ; to New South 
re, £2,919,973 ; to Victoria, £5,417,601 ; to the West India islands and 
‘ash Guiana, £2,252,066 ; to Mauritius, £603,103; to the East Indies, 
S'pore, and Ceylon, £18,283,852. But whilst we exported to British 
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~4naand the whole of our West India islands £2,252, 166, we exported to 
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: “panish colonies in the same region £1,877,072, making only a 





»aying the latter price, and still working to a profit. Of course, the 
‘tock of cotton in this country is beginning to melt away rapidly 
ander the American demand. The export began in December, when 
it averaged 4,000 bales a week ; the first three weeks of January it 
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difference in favour of our own colonies of £374,998. It appears, then, that 
our unports from and exports to foreign colonies are larger than those from 
and to our own colonies. So that, without taking ito eonsiderution ether 
circumstances of a very important nature, our own colonies are less com- 
mercially valuable to us than those of other countries. We import a greater 
amountof produce from the latter, and they afford us a better market for our 
merchandise. There is now a serious question to be considered. Foreign 
colonies do not cost us one farthing. Our own colonies involve the annual 
expenditure of millions. We will endeavour to make a rough estimate of 
that expenditure. And first let us take the Colonial Office,—the seat of 
euipire, the centre of colonial government, or mis-government, the throne 
where an almost irresponsible autocrat waves his sceptre over all the oceans of 
the earth, and prescribes rules to millions of every nation and of every tongue. 
The estimate of the sum required for the payment of salaries and other expenses 
in the department of her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies for the 
year ending 31st of March, 1861, was £29,208, apportioned in this way — 
Salaries of the Secretary of State, under secretaries, and assistant secretaries, 
£10,000 ; salaries of clerks and others on the establishment, £13,976 ; eon- 
tingencies, £3,082 ; messengers, £1,250. This sum is yearly expended to 
provide for the machinery of governing the colonies, which sum the 
British public are taxed to pay. Then comes the military expenditure, 
which is euormous. The average yearly military expenditure out of the 
imperial exchequer from 1853 to 1857 was, for Canada, £304,451 ; for New 
South Wales, £34,564 ; for Victoria, £37,255 ; for Tasmania, £62,971 ; for 
South Australia, £7,415 ; for Western Australia, £43,137 ; for New Zealand, 
£108,590 ; for the Cape of Good Hope, £696,311 ; for Jamaica, £146,173 ; 
for Honduras, £19,996; for Windward and Leeward Islands, £279,169 ; 
for Sierra Leone, £62,156; for the Gambia, 22,926; for the Gold Coast, 
£18,771: the total military expenditure was £3,557,020. But our readers 
may ask, did the colonies pay nothing?) Yes; they paid £337,525. Now 
let us take the expenditure for Jamaica and the Windward Islands, and 
compare it With the amount of our exports to those islands. The military 
expenditure was £425,342; the amount for the exports was £1,702,323. 
Now when we consider that we exported to Porto Rico and Cuba alone a 
much larger amount, and that those islands cost us nothing, we naturally 
inquire of what use to us are our colonies! But we have not taken into 
account the expense of the naval establishments, nor of fortifications, nor of 
many other draughts on the imperial purse, which amount to an enormous 
But there is one other source of expense to which we must advert,— 
we mean the bishops. The Bishop of Quebee receives from the Imperial 
Treasury the annual sum of £1,990; the Bishop of Newfoundland, £500; 
Aubrey George Spencer, the Bishop of Jamaica, resident in this country, 
£1,400 ; Reginald Courtnay, Bishop Coadjutor, resident in the island, £1,600 ; 
the Bishop of Barbadoes, £2,500 ; the Bishop of Antigua, £2,000 ; and the 
Bishop of British Guiana, £2,000, 

Taking into consideration the immense yearly expenditure which is re- 
quired to maintain our colonies, and the limited market for our merchandise 
which they afford us, the question very naturally suggests itself, are they 
worth what they cost us? We are decidedly of opinion that it is necessary 
to maintain our colonies. During the “piping times of peace” we may not 
feel the want of them, but should it be the miserable fate of the civilized 
world to be again involved in a general war, we should then be able to 
If we had no colonies, and our come 
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appreciate the value of our colonies. 
merce was suspended with foreign countries, we might be deprived of many 
of those articles which have become necessaries of life, and which can only be 
Our ships also must have safe harbours 
Let us not then abandon 


produced in a tropical country. 
where they can careen, water, provision, and coal. 
a single colony, and if they are attacked let us defend them. But let us 
make them contribute to their own defence. It is unfair that they should 
enjoy the benefits of our protection, and at the same time that they are 
going to foreign markets for their merchandise, be exempt from all charges 
for that protection. General Peel, in a letter addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, dated the 14th of March, 1559, says : — 
“ England should assist in the defence of her colonies against aggression on 
the part of foreign nations ; but in no case, except where such colonies are 
mere garrisons, kept for imperial purposes, should she assume the whole of 
such defence, but, on the contrary, ske should insist, 2s a conditi n of her 
aid, that the colony should also contribute its share by maintaining, at its 
or, if circumstances appear to make that impossible, 





own expense, a local force pear to make | | 
hy paying part of the expense of the imperial garrison.” Nothing can be more 
reasonable than the above proposition. If the colonies cannot find soldiers, 
she can find money to equip and pry them ; and if their Houses of Assembly 


. Se ree » mafia af 
refuse to tax themselves for this purpose, an estimate ou ‘ht to be made of 
and some mode 


the sum which each colony ought reasonably to contribute, | 
should be devised by Parliament of raising it. The‘ ‘ommittee —— d to 
inquire into our colonial defences, in their report, say # “ The vain poing to 
which it is our duty to call attention, is the fact that the colonies of Great 
Britain may be said, speaking generally, to have been free from the obligation 
of contributing, either by personal service or money payn nt, towards their own 
a state of things which we believe to have 1.0 parallel or precedent 
known.” 


defences 

in the case of any other organized com 

| In 1857, the surplus revenue paid by the Du | 

| politan exchequer, after defraying all their military and naval expenses, was 
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the Spanish colonies, after paying all their military expenses, was £1,150,000. 


Is it not, then, most unreasonable, that we in this country should be taxed © 


to pay millions for the defence of our colonies, when practically we derive 
from them so little benefit! But it may be said that the colonies do con- 
tribute to the military expenditure. So they have done. Can our readers 
imagine how much? We have already said that the average annual sum 
from 1553 to 1557, paid out of the imperial exchequer, was £3,587,020. The 


- aggregate sum paid by all the colonies was £337,525. This is disgraceful. 


We do not pretend to say who is blameable for this. But there has un- 
questionably been, in some quarter, a thoughtlessness, a neglect, a supine 
indifference to this subject, which demands investigation. What is the 
reason that we have gone on year after year paying millions out of the gene- 
ral taxation wrung from the hard hands of Lancashire cotton-spinners, or 
Birmingham artisans—who do not care if all our colonies were at the bottom 
of the sea, and who would get their sugar, their tea, and their tobacco, just 
as cheap if they were there—and have never called upon the colonists to 
contribute their proper quota! What is the paltry sum of four hundred 
thousand pounds, compared to four millions? That this subject will, ere 
long, attract the attention of Parliament and the country, is our earnest 
hope. There is one thing which we think all must admit. The colonists 
ought, at least, to pay their own bishops. 








BARRISTERS’ GRIEVANCES. 


Nor long ago one of the morning papers contained a long and not very 
dignified correspondence, in which a variety of barristers vied with each 
other in displaying the grievances of their profession. Merit, it was said, 
had nothing to do with success. Everything depended on the patronage 
of attorneys. To become the son or brother in-law of one of that favoured 
class, was represented as the only path to the few remaining prizes which 
law reform had left to the profession. At last the learned disputants, pro- 
fessionally alive to the importance of supporting their statements by evidence, 
went even further, and entered into a discussion, into which it would not be 
particularly decent to follow them, as to the sources of affinity and con- 
sanguinity from which some of the few barristers who were so happy as to 
make an income by their profession had, in fact, derived it. The general 
result of the discussion as summed up, partly by the writers, partly by the 
editor, was to the effect that as the amount of business to be done had 
been immensely diminished by law reforms ; as the dignity once supposed 
to attach to the profession had, in fact, departed ; as the whole, or at least 
the bulk, of the few remaining briefs were distributed entirely by favour, 
it would be well to give up the rules of etiquette, which were founded on a 
by-gone state of things; to allow barristers to solicit business openly and 
avowedly ; and possibly to abolish the distinction between barristers and 
attorneys, and to convert the barrister from the professional superior of 
the attorney into the speaking member of an attorneys’ firm. Under this 


——<—$<— 
plaints of the decay of business at the Bar, answer each other. The Chieg. 
Justiceship of Calcutta went begging for many weeks amongst the Queen’; 
Counsel ; and to get puisne judges at the other Presidencies, with salaries .¢ 
£6,000 a year, and large retiring pensions after ten years’ service, it ;, 
necessary to take men who have no immediate prospect of rising beyong , 
very moderate circuit and sessions practice. 


Not only has the business to be done increased, but the supply of mey 
competent to do it has by no means kept up with the demand. If any q, 
were to pass in review the men who grumble at Bar messes, and through th, 
columns of the daily papers, over the injustice of fortune, and attribute thei, 
own obscurity, to the fact that they have not hugged attorneys with sufficiey; 
assiduity, he would find that not one in ten of them was fit to hold a brief gj, 
got it. The common history of the briefless barrister is of this kind,—he i, 
usually a second-rate university man, who, from some source or other ha; 
about £200 a year to spend, who has few or no connections, and who want; 
to make an income on easy and dignified terms. After spending three yeay 
in pottering over his professional education, attending lectures, and reading 
or trying to read, law books in an irregular, inefficient manner, and getting 
a sort of glimpse of business at the chambers of a special pleader, conyey. 
ancer, or equity draftsman, he puts on his wig and gown and spends hi 
mornings at Westminster Hall, and his afternoons between his chamber 


_ and his club. When he has passed some years in this manner he begins ty 
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arrangement it was supposed every one would, at least, start fair, and the | 


man who was unconnected with attorneys would no longer have to undergo 
the mortification of seeing his neighbour who had that happiness get, 
without direct solicitation, the briefs which the theory of the profession 
forbids any one to solicit directly or indirectly. 

Professional readers will be able at once to estimate the importance of these 
lamentations by this single reflection—that they were based principally, if not 
entirely, on the distribution of business at the Middlesex Sessions, To those 
who are not professionally familiar with such matters, it may be interesting 
to learn something of the nature and value of complaints which have fre- 
quently attracted notice and which invariably profess to be founded on the 
peculiar circumstances of the evil days on which the hard fate of the com- 
plainants has thrown them. Some of the allegations which go to make up the 
real case of distress thus put before the public are absurd. Such, for example, 
is the complaint that law reforms have diminished the quantity of business at 
the Bar. So far is this from the truth, that they have increased it immensely. 
There is far more business in London at the present day than there ever was 
before, and the same is true of the higher class of business at the larger 
assize towns, though, no doubt, much of the business which used to be done 
at the smaller assize towns now comes to London. What law reforms 
have diminished is not the business, but the fees paid for what was in reality 
no business at all. If the old system were still in operation, and if the 
County Courts had not been established, the increase of business would have 
reduced all the courts to an absolute dead-lock, and the public would in 
practice have been debarred from obtaining justice. Dismal contrasts,no doubt, 
are drawn at circuit messes between the present and the good old days when 
there were thirty or forty causes entered at an assize town where ten or fifteen 
is now considered a good list; but the difference is, that the ten or fifteen are 
for the most part real controversies, in which the advocate has something to do, 
and is fairly paid for what he really does, whereas the majority of the thirty or 
forty were undefended actions, which were merely expensive, roundabout 
ways of enforcing acknowledged rights. The truth of this is proved by the 
length of the circuits. Clerks of assize, old enough to remember the state 
of things which preceded law reforms, will admit, on examination, that the 
time allowed and required at each assize town is as long now as it was thirty 
years ago, though the cause-list is far shorter. In the same way, the incomes 
made by the leaders of the Bar are greater than ever they were. The com- 
plaints of the enormity of the fees paid in the Windham case, and the com- 





get tired of his idleness. He, perhaps, wishes to marry, and finds himself g 
thirty much where he was at twenty-five, with the exception that he has fy;. 
gotten most of the little law that he once thought he knew, whilst he has ap. 
quired nothing except a familiarity with the elementary routine of the courts 
and the faces and voices of the judges. Of course, such a man has a kind of 
case. He can say with truth that he has never got business and never taken 
degrading means to get it, and he may point to others whose wives 
have been endorsed with fees less legibly, but not less truly, than 
a Parliamentary brief. On cross examination he would probably be forced to 
admit that he had done as little in the honourable as in the dishonourable 
modes of improving his prospects ; that he knew hardly any law, though he 
had had leisure and money enough to become a second Eldon ; that he had 
attended the courts capriciously, and become tired of offering himself as q 
candidate for business, when it did not come as soon as he wished it ; that he 
had written no law books ; in short, that he had broken down in the two first 
qualifications of a barrister—a thorough determination to succeed in his 
profession, and an aptitude for eating sawdust without butter. A mu 
of rea] ability, energy, and resource, gifted with a strong constitution, « 
thick mental skin, a sanguine temper, a thorough determination to succeed, 
and money enough to support himself till he does, who, after some years 
of hard work, had made no progress at the Bar, would have a right to 
complain; but any one who knows the profession knows that no one whois 
destitute of these qualifications, or any of them, ought to go into it at all, 
unless he happens to have some personal connection with it. The truth is 
that the Bar may be regarded either as a matter of business, or as a matter 
of ambition. Those who take the first view cannot complain that success in 
it, as in other businesses, depends, to a great extent, on connection. Thos 
who take the second view must remember that people who play at the gold 
table must be prepared to risk heavy stakes. It is quite true that there are 
few walks of life in which amiable and lazy persons, with a little money, 
a good education, and few connections in life, can live in a satisfactory 
manner. If there were they would have more than their share of the go d 
things in life. They must either stay where they are or make a great effort 
to rise, and so cease to be lazy. When they grumble because they do no 
succeed in the only path by which, since the Reform Bill, men of their class 
in life can hope to climb to fortune, power, and public distinction, they 
are as unreasonabie as if they grumbled at not being able to enlist in the 
Guards when they are only 5 ft. Gin. high, and of a weakly constitution. 


It is equally unreasonable to grumble at those who succeed through a col 
nection with attorneys. Such a connection is like any other piece of good 
fortune. Those who have it can look upon the Bar, not as a matter of ambi- 
tion, but as a matter ‘of business. Such a connection may be a valuable 
property, just as it is a valuable property to be the eldest son of a countly 
gentleman with a large estate; but its value is much exaggerated. The 
patronage of attorneys can, no doubt, give a man an income, for a good 
deal of the business at the Bar, especially at the Equity Bar, can be done 
by any man of ordinary abilities and industry ; but it can never raise him . 
the top of the profession unless he has in him many of the qualities whic 
would in time have taken him there of themselves. Few men care enolu-* 
for their brothers and sons in-law to ruin their own connections for the sake 
of giving them a lift, and that is what any attorney would infallibly do who 
put important briefs in the hands of incompetent connections of his own. 

The only question upon this subject which is of much public intel 
is whether, on the whole, the profession stands on the footing on whic 
it is for the public interest that it should stand. When that is settled \ 
becomes a mere individual question whether or no particular men, oF P" 
ticular classes of men, would do prudently in joining it. According to 
present system, success at the Bar implies either uncommon talent, enery, ’ 
and determination, or more ordinary qualities backed by good connect’ 


- If the distinction between the two branches of the profession were abolishes 


. . . . ay abu 
it would fall into a mere matter of business, and the influence of money *™. 
connection, though openly avowed, and so less invidious to disconte}™ 
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than it is at present, would be omnipotent and all-pervading. To the 
nublic this would be a very great loss. The Bar supplies, and from the 
ature of the case must supply, the Bench ; and not only the Bench in the 
,pree Courts at Westminster Hall and in the Courts of Chancery, but also all 
the County Court judge-ships, all the police magistracies, and many other 
-,jicial offices, such as the Masterships in lunacy and the Recorder- 
Ships, some of which, as those of London, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
_» offices of very great power and responsibility. It is of the last im- 
portance that these offices should not be filled by mere men of 
tines 5 that they should as far as possible be in the hands of men of 
high education and personal weight and dignity. It is,the prospect of such 
promotion in their later life, that gives the kind of men who struggle into 
eminence at the Bar, in the teeth of all sorts of difficulties and discourage- 
ments, courage to go through the process. They would not enter the profes- 
son at all if it was once laid down as a principle that it was no longer to be 
regarded as a profession, but as a mere trade like any other — highly 
respectable and very lucrative, but still conferring no special obligations and 
yo special honours. No doubt, there is much that is low and dirty in the 
present state of the profession, and scandals often occur which make 
+s claims to peculiar dignity and to a specially high tone of feeling and 
iehaviour appear false and hollow; but the remedy for this is to be found in 
, stricter discipline, by which the Bar of this country would suffer some 


minds 


accessions, and in the adoption of measures (such as entrance examina- 
“ions and an improved system of legal education) calculated to raise the tone 
of the profession. It would be a monstrous thing to give up every preten- 
jon which the profession has ever made. A barrister’s wig and gown, vulgar 
as they look, ought to be, and to many men are, like a soldier's uniform. 
They are worn by many blackguards, but they do not, on that account, cease 
to be symbols of a noble profession, and of a high code of honour and dignity, 
specially appropriated to it. If the practice of the Bar is not in harmony 
with its principles, the proper course is to reform the former, not to give 
up the latter. 








DEATH IN THE COAL MINES. 


Avoye the numerous catastrophes which have of late years harrowed the 
flings of the country, none have surpassed that terrible accident which 
geeurred on Thursday week at the Hartley Colliery. This melancholy casualty 
bas combined in itself all the horrors to which the adventurous miner is 
exposed while in the prosecution of his dark and cheerless labours. On other 
occasions mephitic and poisonous gases rushing from their pent-up reservoirs, 
have, like ‘‘ the destroying angel,’ swept through the long galleries, and 
strewn the mine with its victims; at other times a deluge of waters has 
poured inte the dark recesses, and the timid, and the brave, and the strong 
man, have been covered with the rising flood; others have beeh buried 
beneath an avalanche of falling earth, or narrowly escaping instant death, 
have lingered for a few days in the dreary solitudes, and died amid all the 
pangs of starvation, Each of these casualties teems with horrors, of which 
we who sit by our sea-coal fires can form no adequate idea. But in the case 
of this latest calamity, our thoughts wandered from one to the other of these 
dire misfortunes ; we speculated in vain as to whether the fire, the air, the 
earth, or the water, has claimed the most numerous victims, and felt some- 
thing akin to satisfaction that instant death, rather than these prolonged and 
accumulated miseries, was the fate of three of the miners who were ascend- 
ing the shaft, when the massive iron beam snapped, and went crushing down 
the dark abyss, carrying away the stages and supports, and blending all in 
that mass of ruin which has inflicted the slow tortures of death upon the two 
hundred and fifteen men whose bodies lie in the dark chambers of the 
Hartley mine, 

The cause of the accident will probably soon be ascertained. The mine 
Was, from all accounts, well and carefully worked, everything was going on 
favourably, when suddenly, and without warning, the iron beam used in the 
pulping engine—a ponderous mass of metal weighing more than twenty 
tons—broke in two, and the portion broken off fell down the shaft. In its 
“escent it tore away the supports used for keeping up the sides of the shaft, 
and the earth, stones, timber, and iron framework went crashing downwards, 
causing destruction and ruin to the working machinery, and even to the shaft 
self. In one of the seams iv which access was obtained by the shaft, there 
‘ere known to be working at the time two hundred and fifteen men and 
Doys. Every effort that human ingenuity could devise, all that strong and 
‘i men could venture and do, was done to clear the shafts and provide an 
“scape for the miners from their terrible prison-house. Seven days, how- 
“Yer, passed before the fate of the men was known. During that long time 
¥ pe still lingered among practical men ; and women and children indulged 
the fond idea that husbands and fathers might yet be rescued from a death 
terrible as that which has overtaken them. A day or two after the accident, 
the men who were endeavouring to remove the ruins from the shaft heard the 
&0 ind of the imprisoned miners at work, striving to extricate themselves, but 
“t eight o'clock on Tuesday the report was, “ Nothing is heard from the inte- 

‘crof the yard seam or the furnace drift.” Many still indulged the hope that 
ne silence Was not that of death. There was sad gloom in the neighbourhood ; 
“He inmates of the long row of cottages that overlook the mine where the 
vimured colliers once dwelt, made many anxious inquiries as to the result of 
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‘ue Workers, and there was a terrible significance in the words of the report in 
‘ 
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the Times of Wednesday :—“‘ The women go about, and speak in fearful 
undertones, as though a sick man lay in each house whose life depended on 
the preservation of death-like silence.” Eminent medical men were of 
opinion that with tolerable air and water they might still hold out. But 
these hopes proved too sanguine. The pumps were broken, and the water, 
at the rate of 1,500 gallons a minute, rushed down the craggy sides of the 
shaft, but it was said that the unhappy men might escape to a higher stage 
of the mine, and thus find safety from the accumulating waters, In our 
northern mines there is great difficulty in keeping the water under, and if, 
by nothing short of a miracle, the poor men escaped death by inundation, 
the accumulation of noxious gases may have accomplished the work of 
destruction. The derangement of the machinery and the blocking up of the 
mine of course interfered with the artificial ventilation, and at one time 
while the men were working, and everything gave a cheering prospect 
that the seam would soon be reached, and the men, if alive, rescued, a 
sudden and heavy fall of stones took place, and an immediate emission of 
gas, which came up through the débris like “thin blue smoke.” It is a very 
deadly description of gas not found in the working of the mines in the 
neighbourhood of the accident as exuding from the natural coal in the seam, 
but is generated by the furnace. It is called “ carbonic oxide,” light and vola- 
tile, and would readily find its way into the shaft. Mr. Atkinson, the Govern- 
ment inspector, reported :—“‘ The furnace generates, among other gases, a 
very deadly one, carbonic oxide. This gas, owing to the blocking up of the 
shaft, has accumulated in the yard coal (the place where the men were work- 
ing) in the immediate neighbourhood of the shaft, and sufficiently accounts 
for the men being prevented from approaching the shaft to signal for so long 
atime. They have possibly retreated from this enemy into the working, 
where they may have lived in the comparatively pure air of the mine. Some, 
however, have, in all probability, been destroyed in their attempts to 
approach the shaft, or in their anxiety to remain in its vicinity.” As evi- 
dence of the deleterious effects of the gas, a cat was lowered down, in a 
basket, into it, and, after being kept there half an hour, was brought up, 
and shortly after died. 


Threatened by the gradually deepening torrent of water ; driven away from 
the shaft by the poisonous gas to other parts of the workings, the agony of 
starvation would there await them. There have been occasions, when a mine 
has been inundated, of the men having lived for many days, and it was hoped 
that in the Hartley mine the men might still survive until relief could be 
afforded them. Some years since one of the most fatal occurrences of this sort 
took place in the Heaton colliery, near Newcastle. The water broke into the 
mine, and ninety human beings, after enduring horrors which no one can 
describe, perished at last. Many months after, the mine was pumped out, and 
then it was found that the sufferers had killed two of the horses which were in 
the mine and had eaten portions of them ; pieces of flesh were found wrapped 
in bags or caps, and strewn upon the ground by the side of the decaying 
bodies of the men ; and though there was no evidence to show how long 
they had lived in this wretched state, there were many proofs that they 
had subsisted for several days. A paper was found in a candle-box, on 
which it was stated in effect that the men were left time to meditate and 
to cry to Heaven for mercy. At the time of the breaking in of the waters 
the men were working, as was then the custom, perfectly naked, and they 
rushed from the spot to a higher part of the workings. For hours they 
must have watched in agony the rapid filling up of the lower workings ; 
and when all hope of returning again to the light of earth must have 
failed them, they made extraordinary efforts to prolong their lives. They 
clothed themselves with great labour and difficulty ; brought up the only two 
horses within their reach ; they constructed small cabins, in which bodies 
were found as those of men who had dragged themselves there to die ; and 
a little boy, who was probably the first among the victims, was found in 
a candle-box, as though some stronger hand—perhaps a father’s—had given 
him the only interment available. 

The last ray of hope has now been extinguished; carbonic oxide, 
“stythe,” water, and perhaps the pangs of hunger, have done their work 
upon the brave men. A noble-hearted pitman, Adams, whose name deserves 
a place among heroes, has succeeded in forcing an entrance into the furnace 
draft and yard-seam, and there found the dead bodies of the immured 
miners strewn upon the ground. The poison gases, however, compelled him 
to return to “ bank” before he had explored the whole of the horrors of this 
dreadful chamber of death. What a scene is that which is described by other 
daring men who penetrated the gloomy place! Not a man ora boy is living ; 
men were lying dead in every direction, most of them appear to have died 
placidly, and some strong men had struggled desperately for life ; while 
boys were found locked in the cold embrace of death in the arms of their 
fathers, and brothers lay dead in each other’s arms. The corn-bins which 
had contained food for the horses were found empty, and corn was found in 
the pockets of the clothes of some of the dead men. The carbonic oxide 





gas had, in all probability, mercifully put an end to the sufferings from 
hunger, which the men had already begun to feel. There is misery, and woe, 
and desolation in many a humble home, and “the women are weeping and 
| wringing their hands ® for those who will never return to them. It isa 
case which on the part of the public calls for some expression of that bene- 
| yolent feeling which is always so cheerfully afforded to those who stand in 


need of succour and sympathy. | 
With respect to the cause of this huge calamity, there will no doubt be a 
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searching investigation. The beam of the pumping-engine, the fallen half of 


which weighed twenty tons, is said to be five inches thick in the thinnest 
part, and to have snapped in two suddenly, without any warning. This 
shows it was of cast-iron ; and those acquainted with foundry-work know 
the difficulty of obtaining a good casting with such a thickness of inctal, and 
the comparative weakness of its interior structure ; and although thousands 
of engine-beams are of the same material, it is desirable that a more elastic 
substance should be used in them. An accident of this kind would probably 
not have occurred had the old timber beams, or wrought-iron beams, been 
employed. Doubtless this circumstance will receive every attention from 
the able engineers and viewers connected with the collieries ; and our duty 
being only to draw attention to it,.we shall not enter into details. But it 
would be interesting to know the history of this beam, the mixtures from 
which it was made, how long it has been in use, its calculated strength, and 
the strain under which it has been working. It may be thought advisable to 
provide some support which may in future prevent a broken beam from fall- 
ing down a shaft, which may catch it as soon as it breaks —7. ¢., a frame or 
cradle, so arranged as not to interfere with the working of the corves. 

But what is most obvious in this sad case is the absence of a minor shaft, 
which, if even!an iron pipe of thirty inches diameter, ora brick chiinney, would 
afford to the, men in such a position as the poor fellows in Hartley pit 
were, means of support while below, and means of escape by being hoisted 
dozens at a time up the narrow pipe or funnel. Think what misery, what 
suffering, what loss of life this simple and inexpensive arrangement would 
have saved! | It may be concluded that the shaft used for the raising and 
lowering of the pitmen should be free from even the contingency of things 
falling down it; that its circumference should be of a durable material. 
How often has the timber work of the Hartley pit given way while the hardy 
fellows have been labouring to rescue their fellow men, and been followed 
by the fall of rough stones into the shaft?) What valuable time has been 
lost in repairing the damage before the work of rescuc could be proceeded 
with? It is lamentable that great improvements must always be urged 
by fearful accidents, but the sad and woeful circumstance of the Hartley 
pit loss must lead to a careful examination of every other shaft, and to 
the establishment of such precautions as to render the present accident the 
last of its kind. 


—. 





LUNACY AND THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 

“ How to avoid being declared mad,” is the difficulty which occurs to the 
minds of most men, since the Windham cise engrossed the public atten- 
tion. The extraordinary voracity of the lawyers for costs, their ingenious 
diffuseness and verbosity wuen tley are paid by the length, are exhibited 
here on a great and striking scale. The more innocent and helpless the 
victim, the more extravagant the expenditure, the more desperate the case, 
the greater is the scandal to the law and the lawyers. An eccentric and 
foolish young man is driving in a coach-and-four through his estate as 
rapidly as any body could wish, when a troop of lawyers suddenly 
make up and “eneumber” him with their “help.” How it is to 
end most nen have lonz foreseen; and they have begun also to take 
to heart the fear that the same farce may, some day, be played at their 
own expense. Al! of us now see that a few mad pranks in our youth may be 
so magnified and distorted by the college of doctors and lawyers, that we may 
congratulate ourselves that we have escaped a similar fate to that of “mad 
Windham.” It may be well also to reflect on the state of the English law 
under which this disgraceful spectacle is permitted. 

By the common law of England every person is presumed to be sane until 
the contrary be proved, and nothing but the verdict of a jury of twelve men 
is held sufficient to deprive him of the ordinary enjoyment and management 
of his affairs, which indeed is the essence of freedom. There should be no 
property without a rational owner. It is true he may get on pretty well fora 
time, even before this sweeping conclusion is arrived at which impresses upon 
him a new status, and degrades him to the level of helpless infancy. If he 
make monstrous bargains, and is sued at law or equity upon them, he is 
allowed to set up as a defence that he is a lunatic, and even in cases of 
murder or homicide, that defence is not only competent, but of common 
occurrence. As, however, it is considered a matter of public concernment 
and safety, that no human being should be allowed to go about the world 
charged with an uncontrollable capacity for mischief, and exempt from the 
guidance of reason, the ancient law of this country has always provided a 
general remedy for stamping, as it were, upon people this status of lunacy or 
idiocy, by which they become so branded, that all who come in contact with 
them may know and beware. We are told by Sir Matthew Hale that the 
ancient process for this purpose was a writ or commission issuing out of 
Chancery to the sheriff or special commissioners, to inqnire, with the aid ofa 
jury and witnesses, into the state of the alleged lunatic’s mind. And it js 
also a well-established maxim of the common law, that in making out that 
a person is lunatic, it is not enongh to give general evidence that he is 
insane, but the evidence must consist of particular acts and of particular 
conduct, and it is for the jury to draw the inference from these that the per- 
son who did those acts is a lunatie. 

In many continential countries, which in that respect adopt the Roman 
jurisprudence, there is an intermediate status between chat of sanity and 
stark lunacy, viz.: that status of imbecility or prodigality, and the Courts 
interfere in sucl 
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perty, and appoint certain custodiers or guardians to administer it jn 4; 
name. To go no further than Scotland, we find this distinction in ful] 
operation. We are told there that a man who is in danger of suffering by 
his profusion or facility of temper ; who is lavish and prodigal—of Weak 
and facile disposition—easily imposed on—and liable to be conenssed 4, 
grant deeds to his lesion or prejudice, may either put himself or be put py 
a compulsory process into a state of interdiction. It the gentleman be pain. 
fully aware of his own infirmity, and know that he cannot say “no” to ap 

proposal, he may execute a deed, by which he volunt:rily puts himself ung. 
the care of his interdictors. Or if, as we may well suppose, he is himsel 
quite unconseious of his distressing complaint, then it is in the power of his 
kind friends the heir apparent or next of kin, by a hostile process to driv. 
the court to do so. The consequence of the status of interdiction, whey 
established by a judge with or without a jury, whether voluntary or judicial] 

is, that the quasi lunatic cannot alienate or mortgage his real estate without 
the consent of his guardians, though it seems he is not thereby dealing wit), 
his personal property. This is an interference, however, with the liberty 
of the subject, which is not tolerated in England. Tere a man has a perfec 
right to play at ducks and drakes with his own property, to hoard o 
squander it as he is in the humour; and unless he attains the distinetiy, 
limit of downright lunacy or idiocy, it is out of the power of any court ty 
deprive him of this inherent right of absolute ownership. 


There can be no doubt, therefore—and in this the juriprudence of gj 
countries agrees,—that when a man is a lunatic a court is justified in inter. 
fering, not only to manage what remains of his property, but, after applying 
a reasonable part of it for his comfortable maintenance, to take care of the 
residue for those who may be next entitled. The difficulty lies in ascertajp. 
ing which is the best and most convenient mode of settling the questiog 
whether a man is in this critical state. In testing the proper characteristics 
of such an inquiry it may be taken to be an axiom that no unreasonable 
expense should be incurred. It is, at most, a misfortune that a man should 
disclose the symptoms of a lunatic, and this misfortune should not be allowed 
to be taken advantage of by mere strangers as a lucky opportunity to scramble 
for his property. A race between the lawyers for the possession of those goods 
which the infirmity of the owner prevents him from making available, ough 
clearly to be discouraged ; for, in truth, the reversion of such property 
belongs rightfully to the relatives, who would succeed in the event of his 
death, or any similar contingency, which may be provided for by any deed 
which controls the succession. At the same time it is true that it is nobodys 
fanlt that an inquiry should be found necessary as to his supposed insanity, 
and there is no unfairness in paying the reasonable expenses out of the pro- 
perty, seeing that it cannot be expected that the lawyers who conduct the 
inquiry will work for nothing. 

The original authority to take charge of a lunatic’s property is, by the law 
of this country, vested in the Crown, which acts by its representative, the 
Court of Chancery ; but the Crown itself cannot effectually interfere until 
the party has been declared a lunatic by the competent tribunal. The Court 
has, however, the jurisdiction to order an inquiry to take place as to whether 
a person is a lunatic or not, if a fit case be suggested ; and it allows not 
only any near relation, but even a person remotely connected with the 
lunatic, to take the initiative, and set the law in motion. The first step is 
to present a petition to the Lord Chancellor, supported with affidavits, as to 
the alleged acts which prove the lunacy ; and a notice is then given to the 
alleged lunatic himself, upon which, if he chooses, he can oppose the petition, 
and can demand that the inquiry take place before a jury. In considering 
whether a jury should be granted, or what is proper to be done, it is in the 
power of the Lord Chancellor to take the opinion of medical men ter- 
tatively, or even himself inquire personally, by requiring the attendance 
of the lunatic before him. In very clear cases no jury is granted a 
all; and, indeed, the lunatic may not have sufficient reason left to 
express a wish on the subject. But if it is determined that a jury shal 
be granted, then comes the question, who is to have the charge of the 
proceedings for proving the lunacy ; in other words, who is to be allowed to 
act as the plaintiff; and on such occasions the Court generally prefers the 
person who has an interest to establish the truth. The commission de /wnati 
inquirend) may then be issned to one of the Masters in Lunacy ; and though 
a special commissioner may be substituted or joined with him, this is unusual. 
The trial takes place like any ordinary trial where witnesses are examined 
before a jury. 

The important question, of course, is as to the costs. On this subject there 
is great latitude allowed on all sides. The attorneys are the great dictator 
and speculators. If they take it upon themselves to act in a princelf 
way wit) their client’s money it is extremely difficult to control thew. 
A trial of Junacy is considered by most lawyers a much more simpl 
inquiry than an ordinary trial before a judge; and yet so deeply has 
it become a habit with the attorneys to treat it as an exceptional 
proceedin*, that they pay fancy fees on all hands with incredible 
liberality. No doubt, they run considerable risk in so doing. It* 
only in ths event of the lunacy being established that they can be su” 
of being fully reimbursed, though, of course, each has always his own imme 
diate client to fall back upon, which is often the next best thing. Mean- 
while the fees of counsel and of witnesses are paid at their expense, for the 
witnesses’ only remedy for their expenses is against the solicitor who caus’ 
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itimately to be paid out of the lunatic’s estate, but before that the 

4s must be taxed by the Master, and in this process great deductions are 
-navoidably to be expected. The attorneys, however, though running great 
ick, are so far compensated by having extraordinary opportunities for run- 
ning up @ bill of costs which cannot be easily got rid of, and they have a 
son or hold upon the lunatic’s estate for the amount. It cannot. be denied, 
, .weyer, notwithstanding the Lord Chancellor has an ample discretion, that 
‘io control of the Court of Chancery is practically insufficient at present. 
The Windham case promises to bring the present system to a crisis, and 
<hatever improvements may arise out of it, the foremost must be some 
,,cter mode of checking the enormous extravagance which in this case is so 
ijsproportioned to the result. 





FOOLHARDY ON THE ICE. 


To the great bulk of the men, women, and children of this country, the 
ilessings of a mild winter are, no doubt, something for which to be thankful 
.» Heaven. The good is so obvious ; it is shared by rich and poor, and weak 
wd strong ; but it is a good that is by no means universally accepted as an 
»mixed good. Not a few individuals—in the main, perhaps, as worthy 
people as their neighbours —think a mild winter a great bore. To them the 
present winter—not, upon the whole, a very clement one—has been an incon- 
venience. Here they were in the middle of January, and no ice in the parks 
worth mentioning! What was the use of the Skating Club? After-dinner 
nemory, a little heated under such provocation, described visions of the 
winters of other days,—days when nobody would have condescended to waste 
, remark on cold that. was merely six degrees below freezing-point ; when the 
cold was such cold as people died of, and the workhouses—there were no 
palatial Poor-law unions in those days—were all full to overflow, and bread- 
riots were periodical ; when frosts lasted ten or twelve weeks, and the ice on 
the Thames was strong enough to bear a laden waggon and horses ; when 
snow drifted twenty or thirty feet deep upon the northern roads, and the 
letters and passengers of the Edinburgh mail were two or three days over-due 
in London ; when, in short, “ Winters, by George, sir, were winters!” But 
on Saturday last the skies dropped relief. That day’s modest stock of 
weather chit-chat was eftriched by the report of ice in the Serpentine,—only 
athin film, to be sure, and in patches of fifty or a hundred feet ; but ice,-— 
unquestionable ice! And more of the precious congealation in the Long 
Water, varying from an inch and a half to half an inch in thickness! The 
executive of the Skating Club rubbed their hands and prepared for action. 
Skates became once again articles of actual commerce ; and when Saturday 
night closed in, and the mercury in the thermometer stood steadily below 
freezing-point, the most excited person in all London, and the most impatient 
for the morrow’s dawn, was Foolhardy. \ 

Everybody knows Foolhardy. Wherever there is anything daring or dan- 
gerous that may be done, of a useless kind, look out for Foolhardy : he is 
sure to beat hand. Stretch a cobweb from the gilt cross of St. Paul’s to the 
lichtning conductor on the top of the Duke of York’s head, on his column 
over against Carlton-place, and, a hundred to one, the job will hardly be 
inished before Foolhardy will volunteer to walk over your flimsy highway, 
with his feet in wheel-barrows, and the rest of his invaluable person tied up 
in a brown-paper pareel. He is ubiquitous and undying. Always coming 
to grief, he is never abashed. You can’t shame him into retirement, and you 





well that, every year or so, his body, with the life frozen out of it, is found 
bruised and battered on some of the snowy slopes of Snowden; or soddened 
in one of the Westmoreland hill-bogs. Travelling in the Higher Alps of 
Switzerland, he systematically refuses the aid of guides ; and as to the notion 


- of ever allowing himself to be tied to anybody else for the sake of security, his 


noble faculties repel the idea as base and timid beyond adoption. And so he 
goes wherever he does not know his way ; and every season he either breaks 
his neck over a precipice, gets swept away by an avalanche, or drops out of 
sight down an unfathomable crevasse. But he likes it; and he knows that 
if he did not do it, Foolhardy would be Foolhardy no more. The “humour” 
of his character is to break his neck wherever he can find fitting occasion ; 
and perhaps the best jokes he makes on any subject are those which he makes 
without stint upon the published cautions and suggestions of the Alpine Club. 

We have left him impatient for the coming morning of Sunday. Let us now 
see his manly form, with a pair of skates strapped and screwed upon his feet, 
and ice, from an inch-and-a-half to half-an-inch in thickness between him and— 
a ducking, at least. The Humane Society have set up conspicuous boards for 
the especial use and guidance of Foolhardy. Why has not the Humane 
Society learned by its long experience that Foolhardy will not be guided ? 
Why does it not know that the word “ Dangerous” is an irresistible temp- 
tation to Foolhardy? Foolthardy can no more withstand it than a bear can 
help licking his lips at the scent of honey. Of all the spots upon the 
cracking ice-floor, precisely those marked as dungerous are those upon which 
Foolhardy yearns to “disport” his manly self. There he disports himself 
accordingly, and we have it upon record that into the ornamental waters of 
St. James’s Park, he soused some ninety times on Sunday; into the Long 
Water, twenty-five times ; an seven times into the Royal Round Pond in 
Kensington Gardens, narrowly escaping drowning; and in the Reygent’s Park 
he was in the water once, at all events, and that for the comfortable space of 
twenty minutes. 

On the large lake of the Bois de Boulogne, at Paris, also on Sunday, Foolhardy 
was very conspicuous, if not glorious. A danger-mark having been carefully 
set up for Foolhardy’s notice, and a rope having been stretched across a cer- 
tain portion of the fragile ice, he siw before him all the most desirable con- 
ditions of a highly tempting adventure. Vili! he is over the hempen 
boundary ! He disports himself! Crack! Foolhardy has crashed through 
the brittle film, and with him eleven other persons! Fight ont of the twelve 
were rescued. Later in the day three bodies were awaiting recoguition 
in that most ghostly of houses, the Morgue, and one boly was. still 
unrecovered beneath the ice. 

Both in the Royal Parks of London and in the Bois de Boulogne the most 
watchful solicitude followed Foolhardy wherever he went, and it is not pos- 
sible to say how many valuable lives were rsked on Sunday to save his. 
A doubt has crossed our mind as to whether Foolhardy is in any sense 
worthy of this tribute of anxiety publicly paid to him. 
few members of the great society in which we live who are so entirely 
independent as to be wholly unaccountable for their acts to some one or 
other, relative or friend. Sunday we conceive to have been anything but 
a happy day to a vast number of Foolhardy’s kindred. We need only 
suggest the events of Foolhardy’s Sunday to suggest also the consequ neces 
to those who had the ill-fortune to be closely connected with Fvolhardy. 
And why had they to bear these consequences ? 
fond of “manly sports” that no considerations of right or reason can 


There are very 


Because Foolhardy is so 





can't kill him off and so have done with him. The other day, he was 
snashed, literally cut into bits by a railway train ; but on Sunday, he was, 
according to the elegant diction of the newspaper reporter, “disporting him- 
elf” on the half-inch ice of the round pond in Kensington Gardens. The 
tory of his little railway adventure is very characteristic of him. He knew 
that he had no right to walk upon the line, and moreover that he was liable 
to be fined or imprisoned for doing so ; but, most likely, it was just that bit 
of knowledge that acted as a temptation to Foolhardy. Anyhow, in spite of 
the entreaties of his family, and specially of his daughter, he insisted upon 
preferring the forbidden path of the railway to the permitted one of the road ; 
and his daughter, watching him with a foreboding of evil for which she cannot 
“count, as he took his last wilful walk, saw him cut to pieces for his fool- 
a A few days later, we find him in the character of a miner, 
“Sung, with a terrible grotesqueness of literality, the famous Cromwellian 
‘Xiom, of putting his trust in Providence and keeping his powder dry. He 
lid come home at night, with two or three of his fellows who lived with him, 
‘nd, as the weather was wet, and as the powder used by the party in blasting 
might have got damp, he put it—careful man !—into the oven beside the 
“tchen-fire | Having given this striking proof-of his habitual prudence and 
en ‘ight, he goes to bed, not quite as sober as a judge, perhaps ; and he gets 
? in the morning, hungry, if nothing better. 


Wite 
3 


He, his comrades, and his 
sit down to breakfast: all are comfortable, the food is grateful to 
and the fire sends out its cheery warmth. The fire !—Breakfast is 
eae half over when the oven bursts with a thunder-crash, and the whole 
Attled are blown asunder, scorched, torn, and agonized, as if a thirty-six 
por nd r shell had exploded in the midst of them. 

But Foolhardy’s most popular character is that of “ the lover of manly 
“aie and recreations,” and the seeker-out of perilous adventures. Travel 
turds him capital opportunities for the exercise of his peculiar faculties. He 
‘ights to lose himself in the entanglement of difficult paths. He scorns to 
““* Girection. Hadn't he his eyes? Manifestly ; 


them, 


and he uses his senses so 





turn him from indulging them ; because he would rather take the chance 
of plunging his family into want or grief than forego the excitement of 
being among the first to test the wea! 


cness of ice from an inch-and-a-half 





to half-an-inch thick. From our point of view there is no real love of 
manly recreation ii Foolhardy. The manliest sportsman is he who wonld 
never think of taking his pleasure at the probable pain of those who are 
near and of those who are, or should be, dear to him. There is, in fact, 
no true manliness of any kind divorced from habitual consideration for 
the feelings and welfare of others. A truly manly-hearted sportsman 
would never have to blush for the foolhardiness which leads to a brave 
man being “severely cut about his legs and hands” to rescue him from 
death, wantonly dar: d in the pursuit of a contemptible pleasure. By all 
means let us have our healthful winter sport, when, 


‘¢ On blithsome frolies bent, the youthful swains, 
While every other work of man ix laid at res’, 
Fond o'er the river crowd in various sport 
And revelry dissolved ;" 
but we protest against any countenance or sympathy being given to Fool- 
: RE Li 
hardy, who, with an affected fondness for manly recreations, disregards all 
manly considerations in pursuit of a mere sensation. lu general we regard 
his doings with contempt ; but the sight of brave iceman White's bleod 
wasted in saving him from the destruction he had, on Sunday, doue his worst 


to compass, rouses us to what we hope will be recognises as wel warranted 


indignation. 


THE PROPOSED MONUMENT TO THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


Tue loyalty of the people, and the domestic affection of those who in his 
life were nearest and dearest to him, are striving which shall erect the 
noblest and most befitting monuments to the memory of the late Prince 
Her Majesty and the Prince « f Wales have tuken the lead in a 


(‘onsort. 3 
work which to them is one of love and sorrow ; and the people have resolved, 
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with a unanimity of sentiment rare not only in our country, but in our 
time, to testify by stone or bronze, by effigy or other form of art, to their 
deep sense of the national loss, and to their grateful admiration of the many 
noble qualities, both public and private, which rendered the illustrious 
deceased the ornament of his high station whilst he lived. 

It was not to be expected that one monument would be deemed a sufficient 
expression of the public sympathy in a case like” this ; and accordingly we 
find that the determination to erect statues or other memorials of the Prince, 
springs from three separate and distinct sources of action. The first is the 
private affection of his bereaved family ; the second the loyalty of the great 
towns and cities of the empire, which desire the erection of purely local 
monuments or statues to record his virtues ; and the third, the collective 
admiration and gratitude of the people, which will hereafter find its expres- 
sion in Parliament, as well as the means for carrying it into effect, by the 
erection of a monument conspicuous and important enough to be worthy 
both of the nation that bestows it, and of the virtues of him whose memory 
it is intended to perpetuate. 

One monument due to the first of these impulses has already been“resolved 
upon. Ina touching letter addressed to the Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, the Prince of Wales, by advice of the Queen, recommended 
that instead of the statue of Her Majesty, which it had been proposed to 
place in the gardens of the Society upon the memorial of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, there should be placed the statue of “ that great, good Prince 
his dearly beloved father.” His Royal Highness added “ that in order to 
testify, however hunibly, his respectful and heartfelt affection for the best of 





fathers, and the gratitude and devotion of his sorrowing heart,” he had | 


sought and obtained the Queen’s consent to commission and present to the 


Society the proposed statue. The gracious offer was, of course, accepted ; | 


and Mr. Joseph Durham was forthwith entrusted with the task. The well- 


known genius of the sculptor is a sufficient guarantee that he will do ample | 


justice to the subject and justify the Prince’s selection. 

The many monuments or statues due to the second of the agencies we have 
specified are yet in embryo. Manchester was the first city to declare itself ; 
and its example has already been followed by the metropolis, and other places 


of less note. In Manchester and elsewhere, and, in fact, at nearly all the 


meetings that have been hitherto held, except that which took place this | 
week at the Mansion House, the good feeling of the speakers and intending | 
subscribers has been far more obvious than their good taste. In Manchester, | 
as befitting its practical people, the utilitarian element was very strongly | 


developed. Indeed, it would almost seem as if the citizens desired less the 
honour of the Prince than the advantage of their city. One person proposed 
to devote all the money that could be raised, to the foundation of scholar- 
ships bearing the Prince’s name ; a second, witha keen eye to business com- 
bined with pleasure, was of opinion that the best mode of honouring the 
Prince’s memory in Manchester would be to purchase an adjoining valley for 
the enlargement of the Queen’s Park, and to call it “ The Prince’s Walk ;” 
a third considered it a more suitable memorial to the memory of a philan- 
thropic Prince to erect model cottages for the labouring classes, and call them 
by his name ; a fourth desired to purchase the Botanical Gardens, and desig- 
nate them “The Albert Park ;” while a fifth, an alderman of the city, 


suggested “the erection of two towers, or one, to be called the Albert Tower, | 
at a short distance from the cathedral, so that hereafter the parishioners might | 
possibly extend the nave to a connection with it, the tower to contain a large | 


bell like that of Westminster, which should strike the hours loudly enough 
to be heard all over Manchester.’ The mayor, who, though he did not 
verbally condemn any of these crotchets—most of them much too business-like 
to partake of a complimentary character,—showed his own feeling on the 
subject by stating that he would subscribe £500 towards a statue, but only 


£100 if the memorial assumed any other form. In London it was resolved | 


that no memorial should be erected that had not previously been submitted 


to and received the approbation of Her Majesty ; so that as far as the City | 


is concerned, the public has a guarantee that good taste as well as pure affec- 
tion will combine to prevent the erection of any monstrosity or absurdity, 
of which there are but too many in the metropolis, under the name of 
statues ; 
monumental shape, it will at least have the merit of being acceptable to 
the illustrious Lady whose grief is that of the nation. If the Man- 
chester people, and those of other great cities, would, in this respect, imitate 
the example of London, the chances of any glaring perversion of the funds 
raised by local agencies for a praiseworthy purpose would be very much 
diminished, if not entirely removed ; and there would be no risk that the 
appearance of our streets and thoroughfares would be injured by the erection 
of cruel caricatures and absurdities, such as the statues of William 1V. and 
Sir Robert Peel. within the limits of the ancient city, and of George IV. in 
Trafalgar-square, or, worse still, of the Duke of Wellington on horseback, on 
the top of an arch opposite Apsley House,—the vilest outrages on Art ever 
perpetrated in a civilized country. 

There are obviously many reasons in favour of erecting an obelisk, 
although we would by no means have the question hastily decided. All 
the sculptors would, of course, rise in arms against a proposal that will deprive 
them of a chance ; but the question must be decided without reference toa 
class of artists who have not as yet done much towards the adornment of 
our cities, and whose most ambitious efforts, beyond the walls of cathedrals, 


have only made London the laughing-stock of foreigners. An obelisk of 





and that if the memorial should take a utilitarian rather than a_ 


eighty or a hundred feet high, in the centre of Hyde Park,—tall—simp),_ 
massive,—would certainly not only be a conspicuous, a beautiful, ang a 
enduring object, hut would have a merit of its own that ought never to be 
overlooked in the estimation of the subject—the merit of being a form ¢ 
monument that recommended itself to the cultivated taste of the decease, 
himself. On the other hand, a cross and statue would be a very suitab), 
memorial. It is a question that should not be decided without deliberation 
and we haxe no doubt it will receive the careful consideration it deserves | 





SAVINGS’ BANKS. 

Wuen we have travelled long through an almost trackless wilderness anj 
find ourselves at last within sight of a railway which will carry us with eas. 
| and swiftly over the rest of our journey, we feel a relief hardly to be expresseq 
| that the thousand perils of our wanderings are past. But before we entey 
| the station and pay our fare, shall we forget to bestow a parting benediction 

on the guide who has led our footsteps through that dreary route,—who ha 
| warned us against this precipice and that morass,—who, at night, has kindle 
_ our watch-fire in a place of shelter,—and whose experience has defended ys 
from the beasts of the forest, from its poisonous fruits, its deadly miasmas, 
and more deadly outlaws? No. It is just at such a moment that the 
sentiment of gratitude will be strongest. The rude, weather-beaten friend 
who has brought us thus far upon our road is, indeed, a contrast to the smart 
officials to whose care we are now to be confided. But he stood by us whey 
there was no one else to guide us ; and before we part company with him we 
will at least shake his horny hand, and do whatever else may be necessary to 
_ make him feel that he has not laboured in vain, And just in the same way 
we would now bid farewell to the old savings’ banks ere committing ow 
_ thrift wholly to the new ones. We would do honour to the benevolence 
_ which founded them, and by their means gave such stimulus to provident 
habits amongst the poor that £36,000,000 stand in the name of the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, to the credit of many 
| thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects, whose contributions to this magnificent 
sum have been pared from the smallest earnings. What moral results these 
savings represent it is impossible to say. But we may fairly assume that a 
| large majority of the depositors have been saved bythe dld banks from in- 











| providence, from its miseries, and the vices in which it almost invariably 
' terminates. And as nature never more abhors a vacuum than when it would 
enter the human heart, we must estimate the value of the old banks not only 
by the negative of vice, but by the presence of virtue. Contemporaneously 
with the growth of savings’ banks we have seen a growth of civilization 
amongst the poorer classes. Thrift has not effected all that amelioration of 
_ morals which contrasts so happily the mid-years of the century with its 
younger ones. But it has been no mean confluent to the tide of progress, 
the softening of manners, the spread of education, the humanizing of popular 
sports and pastimes, the wakening up of the natural dignity and self-reliance 
of the people, the broad and indispensable basis of every other virtue. 

But if our adieus to the old banks are paid in a kindly and respectful 
spirit, there is no tinge of sorrow in them. We shake hands, and bid them 
| good-bye with a feeling that it is high time for us to part, and that we shall 
| both be the better for seeing no more of each other. Wooden shoes are good 
things if we have nothing else ; but no man throws them off in favour of 
' leather with a sinking heart. The old yellow-bodied cabs of London, with 


| their side seats for the driver, were excellent modes of conveyance till 
Hansoms were invented ; but the latter no sooner came on the stands than 
the crank old vehicles perished off the face of London like flies in an October 
frost. So must the old savings’ banks perish, though not perhaps so speedily ; 
for there is much in them that resembles the yellow cabs, which were difficult 
of access, liable to be upset, and quite at the mercy of the horse, who could 
_ kick them to splinters if he had a mind. Now call the horse the secretary, 
' or treasurer, or manager of the savings’ bank, and let us see how many 


| goodly savings he has brought to nought. At Killarney the depositors lost 
| £20,000 ; at Tralee £36,000 ; and in Dublin by the Cuffe-street delinquent, 
£56,000. Then on this side of the Channel amongst other shortcomings we 
have lost £8,000 at the Isle of Wight, £3,000 at Reading, £4,000 at 
Brighton, £5,000 at Mitcham, £3,000 at Spilsby, £6,000 at Poole, £13,00 
' at St. Helen’s, and £71,000 at Rochdale. Last and not least, we have 
the sudden void in the Bilston Savings’ Bank to the tune of nearly 
| £6,000; the defaulter,—alas for the proneness of men’s fingers to pick- 
ing and stealing !—a clergyman and a magistrate. And as long as saving? 
banks are savings’ banks, based, on the one hand, on the confidence of the 
poor, and, on the other, on the benevolence of the local clergy and 
gentry, acting as trustees or managers without fee, and therefore with 
' out such bounden obligation as men can be called to account upon, %° 
long will frauds periodically arise, opening up great gulfs of deficits, strewin- 
| thorns upon the pillows of the poor, and driving sharp pangs of despair int? 
_ their hearts. For who can look a gift horse in the mouth? What trustee 
| can say to Mr. Wellbeloved, who is discharging the duties of secretary fot 
the love of God and his neighbour, that he will not trust his accounts, but 
will have them checked day by day, item by item? Who could have the 
heart to bring a blush of imputed dishonesty or doubted good faith upon that 
bland and open countenance, so mild and so benevolent? True, in the 
fulness of time it turns out that Wellbeloved has all the while been gorzinz 
on the savings of the poor ; and when peopie see what a rogue and swindler 
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he has been, and how scandalously the trustees have neglected their duty, 
there is no limit to the indignant eloquence which can be poured forth on 


the 


occasion. And it is all just. The trustees have neglected their duty, 
and scandalously they have passed accounts without looking at them, and 


jeft their Hock at the mercy of a wolf in sheep's clothing. They have 
petrayed their trust and the honest folk who have confided in their great 


names, 


redolent of respectability and fragrant with the odour of philanthropy. 


Take the case of this Bilston Bank. Mr. Tidd Pratt has let the whole cat 
out of the bag, and we can inspect and measure it from tip of the tail to the 


very en 


ds of its whiskers. It was established in 1838 ; but no meeting of 


he managers and trustees was held till April, 1839 ; from that date till the 
year 1844 there is no record of any meeting whatever; and possibly none 
‘vould have been held then, but for the passing of an Act of Parliament, in 
that year, requiring trustees and managers to make certain rules for the 
overnment of their banks, which the Bilston gentlemen did on the 13th of 
November, Mr. Tidd Pratt subsequently certifying them. But of what use 
arerules if there is no one to see that they are enforced? The rules were 
made and certified ; but no meeting appears to have been held to appoint 
the committee which was to be at once the offspring and guardian of the new 
code. Nay, from the 13th of November, 1844, it does not appear that any 
meeting Whatever was held until the 18th of January, 1861, when the 
bright idea struck some one that it would be of advantage to infuse new 


blood into the concern. 


The luminous mind which conceived this sugges- 


tion was not aware at the time how much blood had been drawn out of it. 
This revelation was reserved for some months later ; and it is almost to be 
wondered at that it was made at all, seeing how completely the bank was left 


to take care of itself. 
of twelve gentlemen, who were to meet four times a year. 
mittee appears to have been appointed. 


The rules provided for the appointment of a committee 
No such com- 
Again, it was provided that 


the actuary and, at least, one trustee or manager should attend during the 
transaction of business every week. -But from 1848, no manager or trustee 
appears to have attended. The only documents to which the signature of 
such a dignitary are found to be attached are the weekly returns of moneys 
received and paid away, made to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 


National Debt. 


But here again the fatality of overweaning confidence shows 


itself ; for though these returns were repeatedly falsified, the manager signed 
them without once comparing them with the day-book. Nay, even Mr. 
Fletcher, the defaulting treasurer and actuary, placed his balance-sheet 
before the two managers or trustees, whose signatures were to vouch its 
correctness ; they signed it, glaring falsehood though it was, and though 


they might with the greatest ease have discovered its falsehood. 


After this 


it would seem that we had reached the lowest depth of scandalous neglect ; 


hut there is yet a lower. 


Mr. Fletcher was appointed treasurer and actuary,no one can tell. 


When we came to ask how, when, and by whom, 


There 


isno record of his appointment, and the only explanation Mr. Tidd Pratt can 
give of the matter is, that he assumed these offices, and that, as every one 


trusted him, no one questioned him. 


He did what he chose, and whatever 


he did was vouched and certified by the first manager or trustee who looked 


in on his way past the office. 


hundred pounds this Saturday, two hundred next, and so on. 


Week after week he robbed the bank ; of a 


And in his 


blance-sheet, solemnly vouched by two managers or trustees, Mr. Pratt 
cannot say which, he gave a return of 890 depositors having £19,546. 4s. 10d. 
to their credit, whereas in truth, and as any one with eyes and will to read 
might have learnt from the books, there were 1,295 depositors claiming 


£25,047, 17s, 4d. 


When we say that under the old banks this may occur again, and may 
éven at this moment be occurring in some other bank, but that under the 
Post-office savings’ banks it is a positive impossibility, we have ipso facto as 
steat a contrast between the old banks and the new as between wooden shoes 
and leather ones, or the forest track and the iron road, or the yellow-bodied 
cabsand the patent Hansoms. But even these illustrations feebly express the 
difference between the two. For the very object which the old banks professed 


} . - . . . 
tiey were comparatively a barbarous invention,—the clumsy 


attempt of a 


Ke . ° ° ° 
prentice hand” in comparison with the chef @euvre of a master. They 


were few in number. 


When the Post-office Savings’ Bank Act was passed on 


the 17th of May last, there were only 625 of them. In fas many as fifteen 
‘ounties they did not exist at all. They were only open on certain days, at 
‘convenient hours, and were uvt always located in the most convenient 


situations. 


In every one of these respects the Post-office savings’ banks have 


distanced them. On the 16th of September, the date when the late Act 
Cathe into operation, 300 banks were opened. In October, November, and 
December, additions were made, raising the number, on the last day of the 
old vear, to 1,700. On the 3rd of next month 300 banks are to be opened 


in Treland. Thus, in five months, 2,000 banks will be 


( ra er — . . g ’ J 2 
‘pe every day in the week, in most places, from nine 
on Sq 


places, 


iturday evenings till eight o'clock, and situated in the 
. In his last report the Postmaster-General acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Mr. Chetwynd and Mr. Scudamore for the ability and care they have 
“stowed in devising the machinery of the scheme. Most justly. Anything 


in operation, 
till six, and 
most central 


~—e comprehensive or simple than its details we cannot imagine ; for not 
only has it the advantages we have specified, under which money may be 
daa easily as a money-order can be taken out, but it has this in- 
able facility,—that money deposited in Penzance can be drawn out 


in Carlisle 


or, if the depositor shifts his domicile to Dublin, he can draw it 











out there, or add to it, or deal with it exactly as he might if he were still a 
denizen of the Land’s End. 

And there is yet another excellence which these new banks possess. It is 
not enough to bring a man who has been tossed about in an unseaworthy 
bark within sight of terra firma. We must heave him a rope, or if possible, 
run out a plank between the quay and his crazy ship's side, on which he may 
walk across, Mr. Chetwynd and his co-labourer have done this. Any one 
who has money in the old savings’ banks may require from the trustees or 
managers a certificate stating the amount due to him, and that certificate 
may be deposited in a Post-office savings’ bank exactly as if it were so much 
money. The provision supplies the assimilating power of the new banks, by 
which they will in time, and we trust speedily, absorb all the funds of the old 
ones. Sooner or later that must be the result. A return has just been 
issued, from which we find that in the Bristol Savings’ Bank, with deposits 
amounting to nearly half a million, the security taken from the secretary, 
actuary, and the four clerks, amounts in all to only £1,200, or £200 from 
each. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where the deposits are £494,944, the security 
taken is only £1,275. At Macclesfield the deposits amount to £243,208, 
and the security to £1,100, Other banks, with deposits reaching to £45,000 
and £54,000, take security from their officers for only £100! Then we find 
banks which have only a single officer; banks open but two hours a 
weck ; some only one ; some that are open only once a fortnight, and others 
but once a month. But, to say nothing of the peril and inconvenience of all 
this, the old banks never did and never can reach the lowest strata of society. 
This can only be done bya ramification as extensive as the Post-office banks ; 
by a temptation to thrift which shall lie in every man’s path ; which shall not 
hold out its hand with an air of patronage and benevolence, but leave his 
free spirit as intact in depositing his shilling as if he were a capitalist buying 
his twenty thousand pounds’ worth of stock. Not yet for some months shal! 
we learn the number of those who have availed themselves of this masterly 
scheme, inferior only and hardly inferior to penny postage itself, or the 
amount of the sums they have deposited. These will form features in the 
next report of the Postmaster General which will make us look forward to it 
with intense interest. For of all the plans which active and benevolent 
minds have suggested for the benefit of the people,—ay,and for their training 
in the great science of civilization,—there is not one which can be compared 
to this. 





MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

“Once too often!’ Who of us has not learnt the meaning of these terrible 
words ? Who has gone through life without experiencing the fatal consequences 
of things done “ once too often?” However, Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, has no reason to regret having made the attempt, since instead of 
failure, success has crowned his efforts. On Monday last, the play-bills contained 
the following announcement :—This evening, her Majesty’s servants will per- 
form, for the first time, a new Operetta, in one act, by Howard Glover, entitled 
‘Once too Often,”’ supported by Herr Reichardt, Herr Formes, Madlle. Jenny Bauer, 
and Miss Emma Heywood. At any other time it might be supposed that the 
first appearance on the English stage of two popular German singers would 
create some interest; but at the present moment, when the attention of the 
British public is wholly absorbed in pantomimes and gorgeous transformation 
scenes, the news passed comparatively unnoticed. The theatre was crowded, it 
is true; but the pantomime, not the opera, constituted the attraction. What 
does it matter whether “The House that Jack Built” is preceded by drama, 
comedy, or farce? Who cares whether “ Harlequin Gulliver” or “ Little Miss 
Muffet’ are ushered in by Miss Pyne or Miss Coombs? Pantomimes, pantomimes, 
nothing but pantomimes, are the order of the day. People take their places for 
such or such a night. Ifthe piece to be performed happens tobe a good one, 30 much: 
the better; if the contrary, “‘tant pis.” It was curious to hear the observations of the 
holiday folks on this occasion :—‘‘I say, my dear, they are going to play a new 
piece to-night. Did you know that?” “To be sure, John. Herr Forms and 
Herr Richard are geing to sing in German.” ‘“ What! Forms, the celebrated 
Italian bass ? Nonsense! Jane; /¢ won’t play in a pantomime!” ‘ Why not, 
darling ?’’ Under these circumstances, it will easily be believed that Mr. 
Howard Glover’s operetta stood but a poor chance of success. Yet “ Once too 
Often” did succeed, and was received with the greatest favour by the surprised 
audience, in spite of the disadvantages attending its production. The composer, 
this time, has abandoned the grand lyric drama, for the less ambitious, but more 
genial “ opera comique.” As in ‘ Ruy Blas,” Mr. Glover has arranged his own 
book, taking the subject from an old French vaudeville, known under the title of 
“ Mademoiselle de Mérange,” and, we believe, produced on the English stage as 
“ Caught at Last!” 

The story is simple enough. Cownt Murcillac (a Lovelace of the first water), 
(Herr Reichardt), has been banished from the court of France, in consequence 
of his too gallant attentions to her Majesty’s maids of honour. But, so far from 
having profited by*his banishment, two days after his return to Fontainebleau, 
where the scene is laid, he tells his friend, Baron Pomperiik (Herr Formes), a 
German nobleman, of equally moral tendencies, that he has already six love 
affairs in hand. Marcillac, though determined never to marry, haa laid a wager, 
for a thousand crowns, that, within a day-— 

** He will win a lady's heart, 
And bear her, as his bride, away.” 
Pompernik thinks him “ a wonderful man,” and assists him in his ** bonnes aven- 
tures”’ with the best possible grace. Blanche de Mery (Mdlle. Bauer), a maid 
of honour to the Queen, and a young lady of a romantic turn of mind, is deeply 
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enamoured of the “ desperate lady-killer,” and confesses her love to another maid 
of honour, Hortense de Caylus (Miss Heywood), who, knowing something of the 
Count’s character, tries to persuade Blanche to conquer her passion, and to forget 


“this, the falsest, most unprincipled of men.” “I have tried,” says Blanche, — 


“indeed, I have, though—alas! in vain; but I will try again.” This poor girl 
is the victim fixed upon by the licentious hero. Marcillac commences by pre- 
tending to be wounded in a duel—fought, of course, in the lady’s behalf—excites 
her pity, then declares his love, and ultimately obtains her consent to a secret 
marriage. Pompernik, who is ever willing to entrap the “ delicious, tempting, 


cunning little darlings who are always trying to catch us,” is to assume the garb | 


of a priest, and perform the marriage ceremony. Fortunately, the shrewd 
Hortense, Blanche’s friend, having overheard the scheme (the doors are always 
open on the stage), informs the Queen of the plot, and determines to detain the 
pseudo-monk, in order to afford her Majesty time to reach Marcillac’s place of 
appointment. She succeeds so well in her ruse, by professing to be in love with 
Pompernik, that the good priest forgets all about the eham-marriage, and leaves 
the Count and Blanche to their fate. The Queen, however, is there, attended by 
her court chaplain, who, finding there is no priest forthcoming, by order of her 
Majesty pronounces his blessing on the young couple, and unites them in the holy 
bonds of wedlock, “pour tout bon.” “ Serve him right,” say we. Not so, Mar- 
cillac. He, of course, is furiohs, threatens to leave his wife at once, and for 
ever; but Blanche,is really so beautiful, so good, so loving, declares her inno- 
cence in so dignified a manner, that ¢he husband “ malgré lui’’ emphatically 
declares ,— 
** Though every fair one’s not a saint, 
| There's truth in woman stil).” 


| 
t 


He implores forgiveness for the past, swears to love her for ever, and at last dis- 
covers, as Hortense justly observes, “that the cleverest things may be done ‘ once 
too often.” This pretty “ historiette,” though not particularly moral—(who 
expects that of a French vaudeville ?)—gives rise to many amusing incidents, 
which have been happily treated by Mr. Howard Glover. The music, though of 
a very light texture, and somewhat French in character, is throughout natural, 
pleasing, and gracefnl. It consists of severa] songs, one or two duets, anda 
quartett finale. A trio, “Oh grief! Oh shame!” between Marcillac, Hortense, 
and Pompernik was we think omitted. A romance, sung by Herr Reichardt, 
“A Young and Artless Maiden,” struck us as being remarkably elegant and 
tuneful. Herr Formes has two capital buffo songs. The first, “In my Chatean 
of Pompernik,” is characteristic and spirited; but the second, “In Times gone 
by, the Monks were jolly,” possesses far more quaintness, and humour, and, 
though reminding one in some respects, of the Porter’s song, in ‘‘ Le Domino Noir,” 
evinces so much aptness for the comic style of writing, that Mr. Glover would do 
well to give to this branch of the art all his attention. One of the best pieces in 
the operetta, to our thinking, is the duet between Pompernik and Hortense, where 
the latter confesses her feigned love to the mock priest, addressing him as “‘ Holy 
Father,” and praying for his benediction. There is a mixture of gravity and 
archness in this musical dialogue, so irresistible, and wel! contrived, that it evokes 
roars of laughter, and is listened to with unqualified pleasure. ‘ Love is a gentle 
thing,” immediately following the duet, is a pretty phrase, bat it is a phrase and 
no more. Madlle. Bauer has two opportunities for gaining distinction. The one 
in an “ Aria di Bravura,” in six-eight tempo, neither new nor effective; and the 
other, a stereotyped English ballad, “The Love you've slighted still is true,” 
resembling a hundred other ballads of the same school. We observed also a 
certain monotony of rhythm in the music of this operetta, the greater part of the 
pieces being written in common time; but on the whole, we cannot but compli- 
ment the author on his success, and express our hope that “Once too Often” 
may not result in “ once for all.” 

Great praise is due to the performers for the care bestowed upon this musical 
trifle. It proves that whatever deserves to be done, deserves to be done well. 
Of course the English, both of Herr Formes and Herr Reichardt, is not un- 
exceptionable. But the one representing a German Baron, and the other a 
French Cavalry Officer, their grammatical errors are easily overlooked. Indeed, 
it rather adds, we think, to the fun. The piece was, however, better acted than 
sung, bearing in mind the reputation of the singers. Neither Herr Reichardt 
nor Herr Formes has much voice left. The former “ means well”—to speak 
with the author of the “ Puritan’s Daughter’’—but somehow he cannot realize 
his intentions; while the latter has now for so many years expressed his meaning 
in so loud a voice, that the tones of his ‘once splendid organ are beginning to fail 
him. With singers art is more than nature. Lablache had a beautiful voice at 


sixty. Can we say as much of Formes at the present moment? The ladies 


acquitted themselves of their tasks in a very satisfactory manner. Both sang and 
acted with uncommon ease and spirit, and were very liberally applauded. As 
we have said, the operetta appeared to give general satisfaction, and was listened 
to with marked attention, even by the “ gods.” 

A few words must suffice to chronicle another success, not on the stage, but in 
the concert-room. Miss Arabella Goddard, who was to have appeared at the last 
“‘ Monday Popular Concert,” could not fulfil her engagement owing to sudden 
indisposition. An artiste of such high standing is not easily replaced, but to 
prevent disappointment, Mr. Arthur Chappell obtained the g@d of Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, one of our most accomplished pianists, who undertook, at the shortest 
notice, not only to perform in her stead, but to play both pieces set down for 
Miss Goddard. They consisted in two sonatas by Weber, one for pianoforte 
solus, the other for pianoforte and clarionet. On the former we cannot express 
an opinion, having arrived too late to judge of its merits. But of the latter we 
can state, that Mr. Sloper executed the music with considerable skill, vieing 
with Mr. Lazarus, our excellent clarionettist, in delicacy, feeling, and brilliancy of 








————— —_— 

the violinist. So beautifal is this composition, that people seemingly never tin, “a 
of hearing it, and would fain listen to it for ever. It brought the concert to, Che 
successful close. oath 
; “I spee 

MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. dow 

Miss Robertine Henderson, one of the most promising pupils of the Roy, is th 
Academy of Music, has been the successful candidate for the “ W whi 
Scholarship.” Six young ladies (vocalists) were examined. Miss Cecilia Weg. fatal 
_ brook was specially commended. at 
We are pleased to note that Herr Pauer intends giving “ Six more perform. Inst 
ances of clagsical pianoforte music,” in strictly chronological order, the firgt o - 
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tone. he heartiest applause was bestowed upon their performances, and we | 


must own it was most fully deserved. Mozart’s celebrated quintet: for stringed 
imstramente and clarionet was again repeated on this occasion, M. Sainton. being 


which will take place on Saturday, the Ist of February, at Willis’s 


Herr Pauer will perform the music of the four different periods on “ four gir _ 
ferent kinds of instruments,” by which arrangement each work will be played The 
on the exact instrument for which it was composed. Another feature of thes she | 
concerts will consist in the performance of two sonatas by Sebastian Bach, M.¢ 
one for clavicord and viola di Gamba, the other for clavicord and flauto tr. he i 
verso. Mr. Henry Webb and Mr. Sidney Pratten have, we understand, the | 
devoted much study to the mastery of these antiquated instruments. ledg 
M. Sainton has been suddenly called to Toulouse, his native place, by the The 
death of a near relative. His place at the next meeting of the Monday Popnuig 
Concerts will be taken by Herr Louis Ries, the permanent “ second violin” = 
of the quartett party. Hummel’s celebrated septett will form part of the prev 
programme. kill 
On Monday last the first stone was laid of the new Opera House in Paris, |; ol 
will take four years to complete the building.—Signor Mario, it appears, has can 
decidedly abandoned his impersonation of Don Giovanni, and returned to the piect 
less arduous part of Don Ottavio. Signor Delle Sedie is his successor, men’ 
but, according to all accounts, the excellent baritone does not realise the idea of wes 
a perfect Don Giovanni. “They manage these things better in France,” jg , 
common saying among us; it cannot, however, be applied in this case, since we of b 
learn that the performance of Mozart’s chef i’ muvre was anything but satisfactory, excit 
The opera was given with one rehearsal ; and so little were the singers prepared satis 
for the occasion that the hero of the piece scarcely knew a word of his part. tion 


Verdi and Donizetti are better treated, we imagine.—Another opera bonuffe of 
M. Offenbach has seen the light, entitled “M. and Madame Denis.’ The 
work abounds in pretty dances and lively tunes. A Madlle. Pfotzer, it seems, jg 
the queen of the Bouffes Parisiens. We hope her talent is more brilliant than 
her name. 


The representation of ‘ Guillaume Tell”? has been prohibited at St. Peters. 
burgh ; while in Rome Donizetti’s opera of “ Lucrezia Borgia” was produced, 
with a different “libretto” entitled “ Eliza Walton,’ Pope Alexander VI. having 
himself been a Borgia, and father of Lucrezia ! ( ? ) 


In our last number we announced the death of the celebrated violinist, Alexander 
Boucher. He was a most eccentric man, and though, in reality, a great artist, 
did not despise having recourse to all the tricks of a “ charlatan”’ to produce 
effect. Spohr, in his autobiography, relates some amusing anecdotes about Boucher, 
whom, in 1820, he met, on one of his artistic travels. Bearing a striking resem- 
blance to the great Napoleon, he used to imitate the emperor, not merely in looks 
and gestures, but also in dress and manner, by which means he endeavoured to 
excite the curiosity of the people. At Lille, for instance, he announced his con- 
cert in the following manner :—‘‘ Une malheureuse ressemblance me force de 
m’expatrier, je donnerai donc, avant de quitter ma belle patrie, un concert 
dadieu. Je jouerai ce fameux concerto de Viotti, dont l’exécution 4 Paris, m’s 
gayné le surnom de ‘]’ Alexandre des Violons.’’”’ Spohr met Boucher in Brussels, 
and, while blaming him for his quackery, could not withhold admiration for his 
talent. Boucher was equally delighted with the performances of the great Ger. 
man, and gave him a letter of introduction to some friend in Lille, wherein the 
following phrase occurs: “‘ Enfin, si je “suis comme on le prétend, le Napoléon 
des Violons, M. Spohr est bien le Moreau.” 





























PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Ir is stil to the lesser theatres that we must look for novelties in theatrical 
matters. The St. James’s theatre, which seems by its careful management to le 
collecting a highly respectable clicitelle, on Saturday produced a new drama, or, % 
the French phrase it, Drame, there being, in theatrical parlance, a considerable 
difference between the two. The title is a very good one in itself, but scarcely 
fitted to the piece. It is avery large knocker to a very small door. The develop: 
ment of a self-made man is a fine subject, and, if thoroughly treated, would form 
a truly intellectualdrama. There is nothing of the kind in this piece. A mulatto 
boy, the son of a negress and the proprietor of the estate, being flogged, rum 
away, and re-appears at the Court of Louis Quinze, at the time the curtain goe 
up at the St. James’s Theatre. He is there the wonder of the men for bhi 
dashing audacity, and the adored of the women for his fine person and ready: 
wittedness. At the same time, the ruling beauty is a young widow, the 
Countess de Presie, a native of one of the West India colonies. This being 
announced, of course the old playgoer understands they have met before—and 
so it turns out; the lady, indeed, is proprietor of the runaway slave, th 
now fashionable and brilliant Chevalier de St. Georges. He knows full wel 
who the Countess is, for he has followed her through life with devotion, am 
the lady suspects who her present admirer is; but to “make assuran® 
doubly sure,” she induces his valet to purloin a miniature the Chevalier is ofte 
regarding, and finds that it is a portrait of his negress mother. This said po" 
trait performs also another office, for being by the blunder of the valet (a ve! 
poor parody, by the way, on the famous valet of all valets, Sterne’s La Flea"), 
it gets into the hands of the Baron de Treval, a foolish young man, who is 
affianced to the Countess, at the instigation of a still more foolish old mau, bi 
father, M. de Boulonne. The three scenes of the play that have any pretensio® 
to be dramatic are an interview between the Countess and the Chevalier, # 
which they come to a mutual explanation, and in which the Countess recogni 
her admirer by giving him his freedom. This was prettily played by Miss 
Herbert, who knows how to express emotion without violating the rules of * 
highly artificial convention. In the next scene, the Young Baron, having 4* 
zovered the origin of the Chevalier, insults him before his mistress and a larz? 
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company, denouncing him as the vilest of the vile,—a run-a-way slave. The 


' 


Chevalier, finding himself to be a free man, demands satisfaction; and the | 


takes care to make a grand cowp de théitre by letting him finish a raging 


jown plaudits from the remote parts of the house. The third and last scene | 


‘s the room of the Chevalier, in which he is waiting for the break of the dawn 
which is to bring his antagonist to a contest that both have determined shall be 


Gwynn in the Strand, and the great events at Whitehall, are not lost sight of 
Covent Garden furnishes literally a large field for aneedote, and the Strand is 


_ made the scene of Mr. Lemon’s reminiscences of the coronation of George the 
h by the declaration that he is a “ self-made man,” which of course brings © 


fatal. This is ushered in by the well-known tremulous music which has doneduty | 


on such occasions ever since the Corsican Brothers fought their famous duel. 
Instead of the combatant the Countess comes, and confessing her love, entreats 
somewhat too forcibly on her knees that her lover will forego his combat. He is 
inexorable on what he deems a point of honour, and resists even Mer entreaties. 
The Countess reminds him “ yesterday she could have commanded him,—to-day 
she entreats.”” But he is to undergo still more trials, and the foolish old man, 
y¥. de Boulonne, enters, and trying in vain all other means, at last confesses that 
he is his father, and the man he determines to kill is his brother. This gives 
the Chevalier an opportunity of repudiating a parental case so tardily acknow- 
ledged, and making some general remarks on the relationship between them. 
These somewhat grated on the ears of refined Englishmen, though, no doubt, they 
were originally cheered by the parterre, at Paris. This last discovery, however, 

ils, and the Chevalier wishes rather to be branded as a coward than to 
kill his half brother. The Countess rewards this magnanimity with her hand, 
and all seem very delighted at the conclusion, althoigh M. Boulonne and his son 
can hardly have reason to be so. It will be seen that this is a trashy French 
piece, which affording some “ sensational” points, is capable of creating that fer- 
mentation which it has become the habit of audiences to desiderate. There is no 
true dramatic writing in it, for if examined closely, it makes no real revealment 
of human emotions ; but it culminates to certain melo-dramatic points which 
excite for the minute, and, waning to a kind of crisis, diffuse a light kind of 
satisfaction. The actors in the drama cannot be commended, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Herbert, who, dressed to perfection, looked and moved the court 
beauty; and intimated with very charming grace the emotions of the woman. 
Not the highest acting, but certainly very pleasing. Mr. George Vining did not 
realise the cruelly young mulatto; he has an angularity and harshness of style 
at variance with the character of the young lover. His gesticulation is man- 
nered and his style altogether unsuited to this class of the heroic. Mr. Stephen, 
an importation from Australia, is an experienced stage-player, and apparently 
nothing more. Mr. Dervar has but few qualifications for light comedy. The 
scenery is effective, but will scarcely bear examination; for we know not by 
what architectural contrivances the main walls of a drawing-room can be made 
to give way; nor at any time do we suppose that a countess’s waiting-room could 
be converted into a grand saloon by taking in and out a portion of the furniture. 
The dresses are magnificent and, we believe, appropriate. Mr. Wallerstein 
always farnishes gay and agreeable music. The piece, in the common accep- 
tation of the term, is highly successful, though this class of drama never makes 
a permanent impression, and scarcely any, on the intellectual portion of the 
audience. Mr. George Vining announced himself as the author, but confessed he 
was largely indebted to a French piece. Indeed, it is twenty years old, and has 
furnished the opera of the “ Bondman,”’ and other English pieces, with much of 
the plot and incidents. 


At the Strand a domestic little drama, entitled “ Old Phil’s Birthday,” very 
carefully and elegantly written by Mr. Wooller, has achieved a deserved suc- 
cess, though much of that success is due to the acting. Theatrical frequenters 
will detect in this piece a design to furnish Mr. Rogers with a character such as 
Mr. Robson delights in at the Olympic; and the chief part greatly resembles 
that of an old chandler’s shopkeeper, which Mr. Robson so effectually personified 
in a piece called ‘“‘ The Chimney Corner.” In the present instance, the old man 
is a porter in a Bristol merchant’s house, and his son is suspected of a robbery 
which his master’s son has committed, but which the young man conceals from 
gratitude to his benefactor, the merchant. The old father, wrought up to even 
4 greater pitch of heroism, though priding himself on his fifty years’ character 
for spotless honesty, determines to sacrifice his long-hoarded reputation to save 
his master’s and his own son, and takes upon himself the crimes. The stolen 
notes having been returned to him, he is enabled todo this with some appearance 
of probability. Of course, the sacrifice is not required, the remorseful son at the 
last moment confessing that he is the true culprit. The suspicion and the final 
clearing up are all very cleverly managed, and the interest is deepened by the 
love that exists between the porter’s son and his master’s daughter. The playing 
of Mr. Rogers in this piece is an additional proof of his capacities for the true 
office of an actor- -personation. The manners of the part are closely and 
cleverly rendered. The walk, look, and gait of the old porter are admirable, 
indeed, and artistically adhered to throughout. The sentiment, and the occasional 
humorous contrast occasioned by ignorance struggling with expression are also 
Well delineated. In all these portions of character Mr. Rogers manifests great 
talent. In the passionate portion he has not the power and force of Mr. Robson, 
and he very wisely indicates rather than attempts to realize what he feels he 
“annot fully express. It is, however, a very able and interesting performance. 
Miss Page, as the daughter, acted with much feeling and force; and would pro- 
duce even greater effect if she could conceal the effort by which she creates an 
‘pression. Her comprehension of what ought to be done is greater than her 
Power to do it; but practice will greatly facilitate her execution. It is a grand 


Played with that nice discretion and taste which do so much to bring such 


dramas within the probable. The audience were touched and delighted with the 
little drama. 


Mr 
Pn ir. Mark Lemon has given the third and concluding part of his Kaleidoscopic 
btm of Old London. This last part contains a journey from London to West- 

inster, and, of course, in the progress Temple Bar, the reputed dairy of Nell 





Fourth. Having emancipated himself from chronology, and not binding him- 
self very strictly to locality, Mr. Lemon pours out a succession of anecdote, and 
illustrates them with verbal and actual pictures that make an agreeable enter- 
tainment, and one that is evidently becoming popuiar. 

We hardly know if we should include under “Public Entertainments” an 
exhibition just opened at St. James’s Hall, entitled “The Dante Gallery,” for it 
may have even a higher motive than the display of pictorial art. It consists of 
twenty-seven colossal pictures, illustrative of Dante’s Divine Comedy, as he termed 
it, of Heaven, Purgatory, and Heil. The paintings are either frescoes or painted 
in distemper, and are exhibited with the appliances of the diorama not moving, 
but the curtains being drawn whilst each picture is placed. They possess 
great merit, and some of them are fine and artistic. Whether se solemn and 
grand, not to say awful, a theme can be sufficiently popular with the pleasure. 
seeking public, it is not for us to decide. The exhibition is undoubtedly of 
a high character. 








THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THERE is little stirring in the theatrical world. Mr. Robson, who, we are 
happy to say, is; pronounced by his eminent physician to be better than he has 
been for a very long period, will shortly appear in a little one-act drama, founded 
on events which take place behind the curtain. 


Mr. Buckingham has been engaged to write the Easter burlesque for the 
Strand Theatre. 


It appears that the St. James’s Hall, admirably adapted as it is for music, is 
not adapted for reading, for Mr. Bellew gave one of his “‘ Readings of the British 
Poets” and could not be heard by half the audience. 


The remonstrance from a certain of the London clergy regarding throwing 
open the theatres in Passion Week continues. Lord Sidney, the Chamberiain, 
has repliedthat he has done so because he cannot regulate other public enter- 
tainments of alike nature, either in town or country; and he depends on the 
proper feeling of the managers not to open the theatres ifcontrary to the general 
public feeling. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 

A VALUABL® application of the stereoscope to educational purposes has just 
been made. Every one who has gore through the eleventh book of Kuclid is 
aware of the great difficulty, which is superadded to that of the problem itself, 
of the clear appreciation of the diagrams. Treating of solid figures, it is impos- 
sible to convey an accurate idea by diagrams on a flat surface, and this difficulty 
is really the greatest of the two in the case of the more intricate propositions. 
Mr. G. F. Sams has now brought out a series of slides, which, when viewed in 
the stereoscope, will be found of the greatest assistance to the student. When 
viewed in this instrument, the lines, instead of lying flat upon the paper, stretch 
like wires from point to point in space; planes are seen to intersect each 
other like sheets of cardboard inclined at various angles; and solid angles 
and pyramids have their edges and angular points in such tangible relief that 
a model could not afford a better illustration of the text. The letters, also, 
are so contrived as to appear to belong to the points to which they 
refer, and to stand out at the proper distances from the spectator. The 
figures have been taken from Mr. Blakelock’s edition of Dr. Simpson’s 
“ Euclid,’ which is the work commonly read at Cambridge. In these 
diagrams the figures in the work have been adhered to closely, instead of 
departing from them, in order to get a more theoretically correct perspective view 
of the supposed object, as it was supposed that to depart from Euclid’s figure 
in the least might lead to embarrassment, and defeat the object of the work. 
These slides afford an amusing illustration of the way in which any diagram or 
design can be adapted to the stereoscope; and apart from any assistance they 
may render to the student of Euclid, they will probably be interesting to the 
public as an example of a curious application of the principles of binocula 
vision. We have often thought that the stereoscope might be applied with great 
advantage to educational purposes in a similar way to the above. There are 
many studies which owe their chief difficulty to the fact of the impossibility of 
rendering diagrams on a flat surface in such a manner as to give a clear idea of 
solid bodies, and the projections of lines and planes into space. [Plane diagrams, 
in fact, are only of value where length and breadth are concerned, anc entirely 
fail to convey ideas of the third dimension—thickness. With the assistance 
afforded, in this respect, by the stereoscope, the science of crystallography could 
be beautifully illustrated; its pure geometrical figures not only being emi- 
nently adapted for stereoscopic illustration, but their beauty would be likely to 
attract students to the study of this somewhat difficult science. Then, again, 
illustrations to some good work on trigonometry aud conic sections could 
not fail to secure approbation from all mathematical students. Professors and 
teachers would also derive the utmost assistance in their instruction on mechanical 
subjects if a series of elementary stereoscopic diagrams, illustrative of the different 
mechanical powers, and their applications to machinery, &c., could be placed in the 
pupils’ hands ; whilst students of architecture, botany, geology, and many other 
subjects, could not fail to derive considerable advantage if the illustrative 
diagrams which are needed to a thorough understanding of any of these subjects 


eas | were presented to them in the guise of solid tangible figures by the aid of the 
ung in art even to know what ought to be done. Mr. Ray and Mr. Parselle | 


stereoscope. We heartily hope that this plan so well inaugurated by Mr. Sams, 
will be quickly followed up by the publication of other similar illustrations. Some 
of these would require photography to be applied to the production of the prope: 


| stereoscopic pairs of pictures, but in many instances —especially in the case of 


geometrical figures—the two halves could be drawn by hand, the requisite disere- 
pancies between the two positions of the lines in each half being obtamed by 
measurement. Mr. Sams has referred to a description of the process for effecting 
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this ; but we think the most philosophical account of the manipulation was given in Although it may possibly be the smallest specimen known, it is undoubtedty one 


the Photooraphic News for October, 1858, on the occasion of a notice of Cruik- 
shank’s etchings of “ The Bottle,” which were applied to the stereoscope in this 
manner by Mr. Sang. If further illustrations of this character are to be issued, 
this wil) in al] probability be the manner in which they will have to be prepared. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
PARAFFINE AND ITS DANGERS. 


Fok some years the use of oils from coal and other sources, as illuminating 
agents, has been greatly on the increase. Under the name of paraffine, we are 
supplied with volatile fluid, obtained by distillation, at temperatures below that 
which gives rise to gas, from cannel coal—Kimmeridge and other carbonaceous 
shales—petroleum as obtained from the Pennsylvanian wells—Rangoon tar—the 
Trinidad pitch, and other sources. These are compounds of hydrogen and carbon 
in variable proportions, and by regulating the temperatures at which the distilla- 
tion is effected, we may obtain either fluids possessing so high a degree of vola- 
tility that they will boil at a heat so low as 50° Fabr., or more dense liquids which 
require a temperature as high as 600° Fahr. to volatilize them. 

With the increased demand for paraffine there appears to have arisen, unfor- 
tunately, a spirit of sophistication amongst many of the dealers in this article. 
The lighter oils, which can be obtained at a low price, have been mixed with the 
heavier oils ; and from this many of the explosions of which we have heard have 
occurred. The heat which is produced by burning the paraffine vaporizes the 
more ethereal oil; this is ignited, and the explosion ensues. The question has 
naturally arisen, can the public be guarded against this accident’ Can they 
protect themselves in the use of an illuminating agent, which is economical, 
cleanly, and brilliant? 'The following remarks from the American Gas Light 
Journal are so much to the point that we are induced to extract them for the 
benefit of our readers :— 

“In the early stages of the manufacture, cannel-coa] was almost exclusively 
ased as oil-yielding matérial, but since the discovery of the oil-wells of Penn- 
sylvania and other places petroleum has, in a great measure, supplanted the use 
of coal—some establishments using the natural oil alone. 
readily appreciated. The petroleum being naturally in a liquid state, there is no 








The object of this is | 


necessity for a preliminary distillation, as in the case when coal is used, in which | 


event the crude oil must be first produced by exposing the coal to distillation at 
a low heat, and the resulting product be treated in the same manner as the oil 
ready formed in the well. 
distillation are dispensed with, and thus a saving is effected in apparatus as well 
as in time and labour. 
much larger proportion of volatile hydro-carbons than when coal is wholly or 
partially employed, and therefore more precautions are necessary and greater 
labour is requisite to effectually get rid of the dangerous substances. Some 
manufacturers not only neglect to remove the volatile compounds from the oils, 


but actually purchase the light oils from more conscientious refiners, in order to | 
mix them with heavy oils to make them burn. This is an exceedingly reprehen- | 


sible practice, and deserving severe punishment, for the heat generated by the 
heavy oils in burning vaporizes the volatile portion of it and renders it liable at 
any time to explode. 

“The oils distilled wholly from coal, or those with which but a small propor- 


When petroleum alone is used the product contains a | 


By the use of petroleum, the retorts for the first | 


tion of petroleam has been mingled, are much more easily freed from dangerous | 


portions. 
surface of atmospheric exposure, every dangerous compound can be removed, and 
no fear need be apprehended from oils which are known to be subjected to a rigid 
and conscientious refining. In purchasing oils, however, nothing should be taken 
for granted. They should be carefully tested, and their liability to explode fully 
investigated. 
oil in an open dish in a water-bath and heat it up to 130° or 140° F. If, when 
elevated to this temperature, on applying a match it does not ignite, it may be 
pronounced very safe. If it ignites but slowly or sluggishly it is safe. But any 


oll which lights quickly in an open dish at temperatures below 130° F. may be | 


considered as dangerous. We have seen some oil the vapour of which ignited 
with a smart puff or explosion at 60° F., on holding a lighted match more than an 
inch above its surface. This was dangerous in the highest degree, and the 
vendor of such a compound should be held to strict accountability for any 
accident accruing from its being burned in lampe.” 





GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


Comparison oF CoLovrn.—Mr. Birt, who has long been making observations 
on the moon, has invented an instrument for aiding in giving fixed values to the 
determinations of the extent of changes which portions of the moon’s surface 
undergo in respect to colour. The instrument consists of a rectangular chamber 
having a circular opening, across which traverses a slide, containing discs of 
coloured glass. The slide is moved by rackwork, so that any of the discs may be 
rendered coincident with the opening. White paper, or some other suitable re- 
tlecting surface receives the light from the flame of a lanthorn through a condensing 
lens, and forms the means of illumination. 
adjusted, brings the spot—Plato, for example—into the field ; and then the illu- 
minated discs of the homochromoscope are successively brought up to the 
circular opening, when the identity of colour-tone with the spot under observa- 
tion is judged by the observer. — 

Srectrum ANazysis.—Dr. W. H. Miller, in his lecture last week, at the Phar- 


maceutical Society, urged the necessity of still considering the views of Kirchoff | : a: 
| production of heat by its friction against the sides of the tube, and this dynam 


and Bunsen as theoretical, there being many points which presented anomalous 
features. Some spectral lines were due to the incandescent metals, but others 
undoubtedly belonged to the atmosphere or to gases. The rise of temperature, 
too, evoked different lines from the same substance. Chloride of lithium, in a 
Bunsen burner, gives a single crimson ray; in the hotter flame of hydrogen an 
additional orange ray appears; while the oxy-hydrogen jet, or the voltaic arc, 
brings out a broad, brilliant blue band in addition. So with iron and other 
metals. Fascinating as this theory was, it should be remembered it was still 
upon ite trial, and that it does not yet explain the facts known respecting the 
vapours of hydrogen, mercury, chlorine, bromine, sodium, and nitrogen. 
IcTHyosaurn From Lyme Recis.—In the geological department of the British 
Museum, a perfect gem has been added to the collection of fossil reptiles, in an 
almost perfect young IJcthyosaurus communis, from Lyme Regis. The specimen 
is about two feet long, and the bones, with their most delicate processes finely 
preserved, lie beside each other in their natura] positions with no more displace- 
ment than necessarily occurred, as the muscles and ligaments of the creature 
gradually decayed, and let the bones gently down on the surface of the liassic mnd. 


By a careful refining, and after distillation, steaming, and a large | 


The simplest and most satisfactory test of safety is to place the | 


Lc 


\\ 


of the most instructive examples ever found. ve 

Sounps By Galvanic CURRENTS.—Mr. Gore, F.R.S., has produced visible vibra. - 
tions, and sounds of different intensity, by the passage of voltaic currents through as 
a solution of cyanide of mercury and potash in dilute hydrocyanic acid. When a rs 


smal] number of cells of a large size are employed, the vibrations are small ang 
the sounds emitted high ; but when the cells are numerous and small, the vibra. op 
tions of the mercurial connections are large and the sounds produced bag, 























The number and pitch of the vibrations produced by the same current can be = 
varied by transmitting it through primary or secondary coils of wire. The jn. = 
ference drawn by Mr. Gore from these extremely interesting and valuable es 
experiments is, that they prove electricity, like light and heat, to consist essenti Jo 
of vibrations, which, under ordinary circumstances, are so minute as to be — 
unappreciable’; but that, under certain conditions, as in these experiments, may ss 
be so modified as to become visible. is 
Suppty or Pure Water to Towxs.—Dr. R. Dundas Thomson, the medica) an 
officer of health, has been drawing attention, in the pages of the Medical Review, liz 
very properly to the important influence of impure water on the producti, wel 
of disease. In the time of perfect immunity from any ravaging plague or hve 
pestilence, the nece: means of preserving, health, or of preventing disease iri 
is one of the last things with which a community occupies itself. It is at such Wi 
times, however, that the germs of mischief may be preparing for future develop. n 
ment, for over-security brings with it a relaxation of discipline, and a neglect of qae 
necessary precaution. One of the chief points in Dr. Thompson’s remarks is the exit 
comparison he draws between the principles on which the ancient Romans acted of § 
in their water-supply, and the merely adaptive reasons which influence those of our av 
own towns. The importance of a supply of pure water for domestic use appears, exe 
he asserts, to have been distinctly recognised by them, by their practice of getting oul 
their supplies from the spring-sources themselves, and bringing them many miles sent 
by means of aqueducts, even to cities through which rivers flowed. Althongh fart 
through Rome itself the river Tiber passed, its household water was brought from strc 
that river’s fountain-head, and from the sources of the Anio by twenty different gion 

_ aqueducts at various distances up to sixty miles, regardless of expense. The sont 
applicability of these remarks to the supply of the metropolis is obvious, and the N 
cost of the procuring of water from pure sources is of such paramount impor. hai 
tance to the health of its immense population, that the cost of carriage should pee 
be an item totally disregarded as a question of expense. Moreover, pipes will — 
do, and equally well, the duty of aqueducts ; there is no difficulty in laying them ‘vie 
down, and their manufacture is not, in this land of coal and iron, a costly i - 
matter. on 
AMMONIA FROM THE Waste Gases or Coat.—A method of collecting ammonia ‘hat 

_ from the waste gases produced in the combustion of coal has been patented by exhil 
Mr. J. A. Manning. A jet of steam is injected into the escaping gas, when it emp 
combines with the ammonia, and the vapour thus impregnated is condensed in Mi 
suitable refrigerators, and an ammoniacal liquid obtained, trom which sulphate of allad 
ammonia may be made by the ordinary processes. hits 
New Comet.—On the 9th instant, a telescopic comet was discovered by Dr. Augs 

_ Winnecke, at the Imperial Observatory at St. Petersburg. Its approximate ght 
position at 2h. 21m. a.m., was in Right Ascension 14h. 35m., and North Declina. Co 
tion 25° 22’; the diurnal motion in right ascension appeared to be about 4m. ‘nda 
The bad weather and bright moonlight have prevented, we believe, any observa- esa 
tions being made of it in England. Rinne 
one —_— this’ 

LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. a 

Royal Institution.— Dr. Tyndall lectured ‘‘ On the Radiation of Heat through colle 
Gases.’ If we heat a sphere of iron to redness and take it into a dark room, we and ¢} 
see it emit rays of light. As it cools it ceases to be visible ; but the emanation of heir 
rays does not cease when we cease to see it. Long after the eye ceases to per- At: 
ceive, after the sensation of light has terminated, the iron continues to emit rays the Ri 

| perceptible to other nerves, namely, rays of heat. Transparence in a substance man, ] 
allows rays of light to pass, though opacity cuts them off. A substance may le of thei 
perfectly transparent to light but completely opaque to heat. Water allows light tion 
| to pass freely through it, but it cuts off the passage of heat. For a long time it Panjak 
_ was supposed that the particles of gases and vapours being wide apart, opened 4 of tea 
door, as it were, for the passage of heat; but this late researches had proved 28. pe 
erroneous. Ammonia is as transparent as air, but a layer of it three feet thick produc 
strikes down nearly the whole number of rays of obscure heat. Taking the Ont 
absorption of the air at 30 inches tension as 1, the power of ammonia is 1,19. ? the « 
| It is as opaque as pitch to heat. Chlorine and bromine were substances of great of Lore 
interest. The heat-absorbing power of bromine at 1 inch tension was 160, but ncorre 

| changed from its elementary condition and made a compound, its powers % various 
hydrobromic acid were 1,005. And sothe compounds generally greatly exceeded that he 


The observer having his telescope | 





| at Barnstaple, in Cornwall, and drew attention to the natural fragments 









the elementary gases. Passing from gases to vapours. At a tension of 1 inch 
bisulphide of carbon gave an absorptive resistance of 15; and various otlier 
substances different absorptions, up to boracic ether, 620. Boracic ether was 
perfectly transparent to light, but its power was 600 times greater than brown 
bromine, and 186,000 greater than air. Such experiments gave entirely new 
views of matter. 

In the experiments he had made in October and November last, he had found 
the average amount of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere was sixty times that of 
the whole atmosphere itself. The atmosphere itself offered so little resistance, 
that it was in relation to radiant heat as a perfect vacuum; and at a great 
elevation of some 25,000 feet or more, he thought it was quite possible to get, by 
means of the delicate instruments he employed, what was actually the temperature 
of space. The velocity of the air in entering the experimental tube caused a sensible 























effect had to be provided against in many of his delicate experiments. As 3 
example of the dynamic radiation of boracic ether, if into a tube only three feet 
in length ,4, of an atmosphere were admitted, heated dynamically it would giv 
a deflection of 56°; if exhausted now to ;4, of its tenuity, or +,4,,, it would giv 
2°. Exhausted again to +4, or to 7rxy;5z, it would give 20°, and again exhaus 

to +igth or to sp;s$eucs> the index would still give 14°. No chemist has eve? 
approached the detection of such infinitesimal quantities. Perfumes, the extrem 
tenuity of which is known, exert, like vapours and gases, a great absorpt? 
influence on radiant heat. Patchouli, Dr. Tyndall puts down at 30, and adas® 
long list of others up to spikenard at 355, and aniseed at 372. Dr. Tyndall 
experiments on ozone were equally striking. 

Geological Society, 22nd Jan. Sir R. I. Murchison in the chair. The fir 
paper, by Mr. Whitley, described some flint-flake arrow-heads from immediately 
beneath the surface soil on the top of a bank of drift overlying a raised beet 




















lint found also in the same bed. Mr. Wyatt gave an account of further disc 
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ses of flint implements at Bedford, and the presence, in the mammalian beds 
‘» which they were found, of certain shells known in the strata at Grays Thurrocks 
apd in the like deposits at Amiens. Mr. W. Dawkins described the excavation 
and discoveries of mammalian remains and flint implements at Wookey Hole, in 
the south flanks of the Mendips, two miles north-west of Wells. The cavern 
opened almost horizontally into the mountain-side, and a river flows out at the 
pase in a cavern where Dr. Buckland, many years ago, found the bones of mam- 
alia and some human remains. Close to the entrance of the cave 300 Roman 
aging were found in making the excavations for a canal. Bones were numerous 
n the conglomerate floor of the cave, but not in the red earth above. While 
-atting an adit, a worked ‘flint and a belemnite were found, with teeth of rhino- 
~eros and remains of deer, wolf, fox, horse, and of a young mammoth. In the 
salagmite, bones of frogs were observed, and many of the mammalian bones 
pore teeth-marks. In 1860, further operations were undertaken, and addi- 
“onal evidence of man’s existence obtained in various implements of chert, 
and two rudely-formed bone arrow-heads. The stone spear-heads and 
sling-stones resembled those from Abbeville, and some of the arrow-heads 
were like those found in North America. The species of animals met with were 
»ye@na, fox, wolf, cave-bear, horse, two kinds of rhinoceros, Bos primigenius, 
irish elk, Cervus Bucklandi, C. Tarandus, C. Dama, and Elephas primigenius. 
What were the signs, the author asked, that could be drawn from man’s presence 
n aden of hyenas? Was he contemporaneous with them? Or had he subse- 
gently left his traces there? If the former, men had probably, he conceived, 
_gsted before the glacial period ; and if the latter, the remains found might be 
of any age previous to the Saxon. There was no trace of any entrance, and the 
aye was filled up for a distance of twelve feet ; and as a similar distance had been 
excavated, it was not likely a savage would cut out such a length as twenty- 
oar feetof passage with his stone tools and afterwards fill it up again. The pre- 
sence of pieces of charcoal in the soil showed it was not a burial-place. In 1860, 
‘arther operations were carricd on, and deer and other bones obtained from acon- 
sriction in one of the passages into which the cavern bifurcated. The conclu- 
eon the author came to was, that the men whose remains had been found were 
-ntemporary with the great beasts. 
Numismatic Society, Jan. 16th. 
bair.—John Leckenby, Esq., of Scarborough, was duly elected a member of 
the Society. 


ve 


Mr. G. Sim exhibited a British gold coin, inscribed Bopvoc, found near Dum- | 
‘res. The coin is curious in having been found so far north, this type being | 


sually discovered in Gloucestershire. Mr. Evans exhibited a small British gold 
vin found at Earl’s Barton, Northamptonshire, the type being closely allied to 
that of the small gold coins reading EPPI, ANDO, etc. 
exhibited a denarius of Pertinax found at Colchester, being the only coin of this 
emperor ever yet found in England. 


Mr. Fairholt read a short paper ‘‘ On some ancient German Coins,” 


in which he 


aluded to the recent work of Dr. Streber on the coins known as Reyen-bogen- , 


sselyen, or “ Rainbow Dishes,” exhibiting drawings of coins he had seen at 
Aqsberg. Mr. Fairholt was of opinion that these coins were the works of the 
cighth and ninth century, and not, as Dr. Streber says, of the fourth or fifth. 


Communications were read from Mr. Dickenson, of Leamington, relative to an | 


Indian coin of the date 1120 of our era; from Mr. Warren, of Ixworth, giving an 
acount of a hoard of silver coins found in taking down an old building near 
Bary St. Edmunds,—in number, about 380; from Mr. Bonnell, ‘‘ On Coins of the 


W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the | 


The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen | 


Grattan will probably be satisfied with something short of immortality in return 
for his literary labours. He frankly confesses in the first chapter of the book that 
the desire to write came upon him unaccompanied in the first instance by any 
distinct prejudices in favour of any one subject in particular. Bewildered, as he 
himself expresses it, by the wealth of nature, for a long time he was uncertain 
where to pitch his tent. History, travels, and romance, seemed to him exhausted 
regions, and he was about to throw down his pen in despair, whea a bright 
thought flashed across his brain that something might be made ont of those 
matter-of-fact recollections which float, as Mr. Grattan poetically expresses 
it, like disembodied spirits, along the beaten paths of life. There are few people, 
perhaps, who can afford to hint to us so plainly that they write with no regular 
purpose except the important purpose of self-amusement. And we venture to 
think that in these times of popular comic writing there are not many authors 
who are capable of giving to the world two inoffensive volumes of gentlemanly 
chit-chat. It is said that the art of conversation is rapidly dying ont. It would 
be more true to say that conversation is becoming less agreeable because it is 
ceasing to be an art. The training of our fathers and grandfathers directly told 
upon their capacity for social intercourse. Young men were educated in those 
days in a way which tended to develope their powers of original thought instead 
of crushing all individual idiosyncrasies beneath the weight of an oppressive 
| uniformity. Habits of solitude and reflection, judiciously intermingled with 
| Social knowledge of the world, promoted without accelerating unhealthily the 
| process of intellectual digestion. In the course of their mental training men 

read fewer reviews and encyclopwdias, but were more familiar with the text- 
| books of great authors. Those were not the days of prizes, of scholarships, 
| of examinations, and of class lists. ‘There was very little difference, says 
| Gibbon, “between the Roman soldier on the field of battle and the Roman 
| soldier in the performance of his daily routine of exercise.’ Like the Roman 





soldier, the English gentleman of the ancient *¢gime was trained to bring his 
| perfect powers to bear, not upon examinations and class lists, but upon the routineof 
| social life. The dinner table, the supper party, and the rout, were the battle 

fields in which were tested and tried the shining arms of the accomplished 
scholar. The only school through which he had to pass was the social school of 
the salon. His only prize was admission to the select circle of fashionable 
talkers and thinkers, round whom clustered and revolved the rest of the social 
| System. Conversation in such times was not only an art but the most effective 
| and polished of all arts. Mr. Grattan won his first literary laurels in an age in 
which gentlemen knew how to gossip and to entertain each other so as not to 
offend the most classical or fastidious taste. What they had got to say was, 
very possibly, unimportant. Such as it was, they knew how to say it with an 
elegant abandon, a light and easy flow, and a power of illustration which were, 
in themselves, a study sufficient to compensate for the frequent absence of sub- 
stantial matter. ‘‘ Beaten Paths”? is little more than the pleasant and loose gossip 
about old times, with which a gentleman belonging to such a régime as we have 


\iags of Cappadocia,’ in which Mr. Bonnell entered into the whole history of | described might entertain his friends over their wine, round his own dinner- 


‘his series, giving many new coins, and new attributions. 


Royal Asiatic Society.—During the last session the council of this Society 
esolved to revive the Committee of Trade and Agriculture, with the view of 

ilecting, digesting, and diffusing information relative to the products of India 
and the adjacent countries, the means of improving them, and of facilitating 
their transport. 

At a meeting of the committee, held in the society’s rooms on the 18th instant, 
‘he Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie in the chair, the honorary secretary, J. C. Marsh- 
man, Esq., presented a list of the papers which had been received on the subjects 
{ their inquiries. He also read a valuable paper on the progress of the cultiva- 
tion of tea in the presidencies of Bengal, the north-west provinces, and the 
Panjab, during the last twenty years, from which it appeared that a few pounds 
of tea raised in Assam were received in London, in 1840, and sold trom 16s. to 
‘28. per pound. The number of tea plantations have now increased to 550, the 
produce of which, in the last year, was 2,000,000 Ibs., of the value of £200,000. 


Un the subject of waste lands, the secretary reported that the rough estimate | 


vi the quantity available in different provinces, which was prepared on the receipt 
! Lord Stanley’s order for the sale of them, three years ago, was found to be 
‘correct, and that more accurate information was coming in from the officers in 
Yarious districts, it was therefore deemed advisable to postpone any statement on 
‘hat head till these returns were completed. 


Hebietos of Pooks. 
BEATEN PATHS AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM.* 
ile. Gr \TTAN, the author of “ Highways and Byways,” writes with a pen that 








{ f . 
“8 been fortunate enough to please a former generation. The beaten paths 


‘hich he has trodden have often crossed and sometimes been interwoven with the 


“en Inany cities, and become acquainted with the minds of many men. The 
“atan of Moore’s diary, to whose wife Moore sang, the Corvat of Croker, the 
“etiporary of Scrope Davies, an admirer of Talma and friend of the unfortu- 
ra Edmund Kean, beyond all question has led an interesting life. Having 
a his pen so often for the purpose of pleasing others, he has a right occa- 
nay in the decline of life to take it up to please himself. “ Beaten Paths ”’ is 


Deithe } x a ° ° . . . 
_ | & ook of great pretensions nor of extraordinary merit. It is simply a 


“son of anecdotes strung together from among the reminiscences of the 


ag te years. Interspersed are Mr. Grattan’s reflections ona hundred 
_ + <'8 irom Louis Napoleon and Mazzini down to duelling, and the manners of 
“6-81 people abroad. The worst that can be said against it is that the world 
“S$ not gain much by its having been written ; but there are not many writers 


10 be Se 
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aths and those who Trod them.” By T. Colley Grattan, author of “ Highways 


: s Beaten P 
ways,” &c. 2 vols, Chapman & Hall. 


. ays 


the ee . . - 
“ Present day, except, of course, Mr. Martin Tupper and Mr. Bellew, who | 
id to have established a claim upon the gratitude of mankind; and Mr. | 


¢ 


table. If Mr. Grattan has a fancy for writing down his after-dinner talk and 
publishing it in two volumes, we do not know why we should object, especially 
as he is candid enough to hint that he writes no longer from literary vanity, but 
simply to gratify a taste. Should “‘ Beaten Paths,” either during its composition, 
its printing, or its publishing, have helped Mr. Grattan to wile away some hours, 
which would otherwise have hung heavily on his hands, in a way which does not 
offend the taste or the sensibility of the most cynical, we have no doubt he will 
consider himself amply repaid. 


Mr. Grattan is fortunate in having selected for his subject a time the social 
manners of which, from some reason or other, possess an unexhausted and 
apparently inexhaustible interest for this generation. Since the death of the 
chief literary heroes of the early part of this century, the delight which English 
society has taken in collecting and treasuring every relic of the social life of 
each of them, is simply extraordinary. It so happened that most of them had 


| @ strong turn for the pleasures of society. Lord Byron himself, in all his 


out. 


solitude, never lost either the philosophy or the mannerism of a fatigued diner- 
The Attic nights, with the memory of which the names of Moore, of 
Sheridan, and of other social luminaries are connected—nights spent neither 
with the sobriety which Cowley nor the simplicity which Milton would approve 
—have almost swept the coarser revels of Goldsmith and of Johnson from 


"remembrance, and cast a ray of Horatian splendonr over the banquets of 


! 
! 


poets and litt¢rateurs for all time to come. Catullus, Ovid, Horace, and Ana- 


| creon seemed suddenly to revive and to haunt the festive gatherings of those 


| 


} 





; 
‘ 


great writers and talkers who were their inspired imitators. Fame exaggerated, 
perhaps, the vivacity and the wit which prevailed at these ambrosian fes- 
tivals. Yet it was at these that the celebrities of the day, with their elaborate 


@-48 trodden by notabilities of the past. Like Ulysses, he has roamed much, | impromptus, their polished and prepared repartees, and their deliberate out- 


breaks of genius and of fun, achieved unending glory and repute. To have 
been an occasional guest at the symposia of the demi-gods, to have been 
shut in with the wits and the authors, each of whose social feats rang through 
the whole world of literary fashion, to have enjoyed the nectar and the small 
talk of the immortals, is in itself a title to a kind of distinction and considera- 
tion. Cicero relates the pleasure with which in his youth he remembers to 
have heard a conversation between two of the greatest orators and wits of 


| Rome, and declares that it is an honour of which he has some right to be 


proud. Mr. Grattan has supped with the Anacreons and the Ovids of English 
literature, and if he was not himself a brother of their order, &t least it has 
been his privilege to be present at their glorious feasts, sometimes as an 
umbra, and sometimes, as he insinuates with modest self-assertion, in the 
character of an expected and a welcome guest. 

The first volume of “ Beaten Paths” contains merely a few remarks on the state 
of Irish and French society daring the early portion of the century, and a few 


sketches of scenes at which the author has assisted. The remarks, if not 
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extremely original, are conventional, gentlemanly, and sensible; and the scenes 
depicted, though in themselves (with one exception) of moderate interest, a 


depicted with the light touch and the ability of an accomplished conversationalist. | 


The story of the human heart, with bloodhounds, at first sight, suggests the idea 
that Mr. Grattan is interweaving romance and history in that extremely per- 
plexing fashion which is in vogue among popular writers, who, by means of 
deceptive footnotes, and solemn asseverations, succeed often in propagating a 
belief in the wild chance that their fictions may after all be founded upon fact. 
We presume, however, that the author of “ Beaten Paths” assumes to be a his- 
torian, and pot # novelist, and on the principle that anything might have happened 
in Ireland fifty years ago, the credulity of the story may be plausibly vindicated. 

The rest of “ Beaten Paths” is devoted to fragmentary recollections of the 


person and the conversational deportments of some well known characters into | 


whose company or society Mr, Grattan has at intervals been thrown.’ It may be 
briefly described as the record of uninteresting half-hours passed with interesting 
people. Either the author’s memory is defective, or else his acquaintance with 
the celebrities of whom he treats was limited. The two volumes, after all, do 
not add much to what we have been told already. Moore and Washington Irving 
Mr. Grattan knew, in a desultory way, at Paris; with Campbell he had at least a 
visiting acquaintance, ‘which was ended by his refusal to act the part of jackal for 
the satisfaction of Campbell's literary vanity. He enjoyed the pleasure of a 
walking tour of a few days duration, on the banks of the Meuse, in company 
with Coleridge and Wordsworth. To Barre, and some others of the French 
Regicides he was introduced in the streets of Brussels. A short sketch of his 
relation with Kean, through whose intelléctual decay and intemperate habita, 
“ Ben Nazir, the Saracen,” the author’s first and last play was damned in its first 
night, and some dreary anecdotes about a few obscure American envoys and 
diplomatists nearly complete the collection. The portraits contained in Mr. 
Grattan’s gallery are too hastily drawn, as wil! be seen, to be of much literary 
or biographical value. But though drawn hastily, they are drawn from life, and 
the originals, in many cases, are characters about whom our curiosity is insatiable. 
We are far from eayitig that Mr, Grattan is not quicksighted and accurate in his 


observation; or that ‘it is not possible in the course of an hour’s or a day’s | 


acquaintance with a great personage to take a mental picture of his manner and 
conversation which shall possess photographic accuracy, as well as photographic 
rapidity. It is possible that some people may be alive who have met Cole- 
ridge or Wordsworth in a stage-coach. A poet of the lake school was probably 
as like himself in a stage coach or a diligence, as he could be in any other place, 


and a traveller who had been his vis-d-vis would have seen him divested of all 


watery majesty, ond in bis every-day and natural form. If we met the vis-a-vis | been habituated. But he solemnly protested against ever having taken opium 


afterwards at dinner, he would acquire a temporary but natural interest in our 
eyes from the facet that he had looked out of the same window with Southey or 
Wordsworth for an hour or two, and had perhaps spoken to him when the coach 
was changing horses. We should be glad to know the most minute details about 
the poet,—-whether he had been gruff, or sleepy, or polite. If the poet had 
spontaneously recited any of his own productions to the ~’s-a-vis, the lines so 
recited would for ever afterwards wear an additional interest in our eyes; we 
should go a way thinking the vis-a-vis a pleasant companion to have met, and if 
he had more rencontres of the kind to relate, and was a clever and agreeable 
narrator, we should be very happy to meet him again. Mr. Grattan’s knowlege 
of the giants to the description of whom he dedicates himself might be considered 
by an unkind critic to belong rather to the “ stage-coach” order. The only thing 
is that, unlike any other casual vis-a-:'» he has decided upon publishing his 
experiences. This (as we have already explained), on the principle that every 
man has a right to please himself, he was fully justified in doing. 

Our author does not seem to have been particularly awed by the lions of his 
acquaintance. He points out all their failings, with the candour not merely of 
an acquaintance, but of a friend whose illusions had been broken. Thus, he 
tells us that he discovered early, and frequently was brought into contact 
with, Moore’s ambitious vanity and his sensitiveness to the opinions of the 
fashionable world. He does not consider Moore to have been gifted with any 
great power of repartee. He was no punster, and knew nothing of the sharp- 
shooting of wit. But when he had the coast clear (and he generally took the 
field with the first mouthful of soup), and was allowed to run on, he was 
amazingly fluent in story telling and light anecdote, particularly of Irish manu- 
facture. Considering, however, his opportunities, Mr. Grattan does not seem to 
recollect much that will bear repeating about his poetical compatriot. Slight 
as was his intercourse with Coleridge and Wordsworth, his little chapter on 
this head is better reading than the chapter upon Moore. Wordsworth, 
on the whole, was silent, and somewhat uninteresting—a perfect antithesis to 
Coleridge—tall, wiry, harsh in features, coarse in figure, inelegant in looks. He 
was roughly dressed in a long brown surtout, striped duck trowsers, fustian 
gaiters, and thick shoes, and more resembled a mountain farmer than a lake 
poet. But there was in him an absence of affectation or egotism which seems 
to have captivated our author. The sketch of Coleridge is obviously truthful. 
During their brief connection, he found time to initiate Grattan into the misty 
and mysterious rudiments of Coleridgean philosophy, and on one occasion 
expounded to him at length the analogy subsisting between “natural gram- 
mar” and “colour,” in a way which we are relieved to find Mr. Grattan thought 
very interesting if not very lucid. The following reminiscence of a tour is a 


happy one: 

“At Namur, we walked out by the light of a splendid moon. We poked 
our way throngh the narrow streets to the bridge of Sambre, then to that 
of the Meuse. Wordsworth, who took charge of his daughter, pioneering 
us along, bustling through, asking the way from every ore we met; while 
Coleridge walked after, leaning on my arm, and in a total ab&traction of 
thought and feeling, indifferent as to whether we went right or left, but 
finding somewhat to a‘imire in every glance of moonshine or effect of shade, and 
a rich fund to draw from in his own mind. He talked away on many sub- 











iit —~ 
jects, and at last, the broad river, the lofty ridges of hills, and masses of wood 
burst suddenly on us in the full light, as we emerged from a gloomy pasgag. 
that opened on the quay. ; ‘ ; 

“« Coleridge advanced towards the river with quiet expressions of enjoymen: a 
the beauty around him. Wordsworth stepped quickly on, and said aloud, ye: 
more to himself than to us, ‘ Ay, there it is—there’s the bridge! Let's seg hon 
many arches there are: one, two, three,’ and so on, till he counted them aj] with 
the accuracy and hardness of a stone-cutter. 

“The shadow of the bridge falling on the water gave to every open arch its 
clear reflection in the stream, which made each, of course, perfectly round, looking 
like a row of so many huge, limpid moons; or, as 1 happened to observe, in gy, 
sion to their vapoury appearance, “so many ghosts of moons.’ This hit Cojp. 
ridge’s fancy. 

““* Very good,’ said he, moving forward, ‘ that’s a good observation—thay. 
poetry. Let me see, let me see!’ 

“‘ He then paused till I rejoined him, when he took me by the arm, and ip jj, 
low recitative way he rehearsed two or three times, and finally recited, some ling 
which he said I had recalled to his mind, and which formed part of something 
never published. He repeated the lines at my request, and, as well as I coyy 
catch the broken sentences, I wrote them down immediately afterwards with m, 
pencil as follows :— 1 
“€and oft I saw him stray, 

The bells of foxglove on his hand—and ever 

And anon he to his ear would hold a blade 

Of that stiff grass that ‘mid the heath-flower grows, 

Which made a subtle kind, a subtle kind of melody, 

Most like the apparition of a breeze, 

Singing with its thin voice in shadowy worlds.” 
Indeed, during the whole of the tour, Coleridge seems to have been unmistake. 
ably himself. His habitual carelessness and inaccuracy led him into the 
awkward mistake of criticising inadvertently to Grattan a book of Grattan’; 
which he had never read. As a makepeace, he told our author an amusing stor: 
about Penkerton, the geographer, and himself. One more recollection of th 
poet will strike many of Mr. Grattan’s readers as eminently Coleridgian. y, 
Grattan himself does not appear to have recognized the internal evidence of its 
genuineness, for he tells it apparently without the least arriére pensée. Cole. 
ridge talked with energy and vivacity of the prevalent rumours abont hij 
opium eating. He assured Mr. Grattan that the most false notions existed o: 
this subject. He admitted that he had at times taken opium as the only means 
of relieving dreadful visitations of nightmare, which had frequently made hir 
leap from his bed in agonies of undefinable terror. ‘ In speaking thus,” say; 
Mr. Grattan, “he seemed suddenly to recollect, and then recited, some lines, 
which he said were never published, powerfully expressive of his sufferings mow 
so than his ‘ pains of sleep.’ He shuddered and panted as he repeated them i: 
a deep murnur, and gave me a vivid notion of the horrors to which he must hare 





anything like excess, or for the purpose of mere excitement. “It would hare 
been a deep and wanton crime in me,” said he, raising his hands and ey 
towards Heaven,—‘“ A movement,” says Mr. Grattan, “‘ by no means comm 
with him, for he used but little gesticulation even when speaking with strow 
emphasis.” 
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THE CURATE OF CRANSTON.* 


THosE who originated the practice of republishing in a collected form the mis. 
cellaneous pieces contributed to periodical literature, could have had but litt 
conception of the extent to which their example would be followed; nor couli 
they have foreseen that some of the most worthless productions in the langug 
would be deemed good enough to weld together into a book, or that in a du! 
season publishers could be found willing to bring out any olla podrida that might 
be offered to them by occasional contributors to the magazines. Imitation, hov- 
ever, is the art by which some men live. Because the republication of Le 
Brougham’s or Lord Macaulay’s essays, and writings of a similarly high character, 
proved successful, the people who drive a trade on the outskirts of literatur 
considered that their crude, hurried, and forced compositions would be equal 
welcome ; and hence there is always some silly volume turned out upon the worli, 
consisting of a description of a sewer, or a slaughter-house, or a suburban tei 
garden, and mixed up with a chance tale or sketch, and perhaps a few verses ¢ 
doggrel to render the book acceptable to young ladies. Not satisfied wit! 
making these attempts serve the purposes of the hour, the “ authors” = 
question try to build up some sort of reputation by gathering their ftot!, 
and bottling it up afresh, sticking a new label on the bottle, and attempti! 
to pass it offas something specially worthy the attention of the public. Nothixt 
is too trivial for republication. At this cheap rate, who that has 
ambition need despair of being called a “literary man”? It is but to se! 
a few gratuitous papers to certain journals which subsist by “ voluntary co 
tributions,” to induce some publisher to bind them up in a cloth case, and ‘ 
thing is done. Why have not the leading articles of the Fatansville Gazette bet 
reissued ? Why is it that the oracles of country papers do not bring their p™ 
found speculations to London, and try their luck among the publishers ? Thes 
would certainly be quite as well worth reading as many of the books now huddle’ 
together,—indeed, they would be far more meritorious, for in many cases ther 
would be the conscientious and thoughtful opinions of intelligent men on question 
of political or social interest. The school of smart writers have no single qua 
fication to recommend them. They are not only useless, but offensive. Ther 
books betray people into a waste of time, and may possibly tend (for the mean 
thing possesses some degree of influence) to demoralize the public taste. 2 


' can the evil be remedied? It is hard to say. The large circulating libra" 





must have new books wherewith to stock their shelves, and good books cans 
be produced in numbers snfficiently large to satisfy the demand of those ¥” 
have much spare time on their hands, who must have something to read, 3 
who care very little what it is they do read, provided no great strain be impos 
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pon their feeble intellectual faculties. While there is the demand, there will of 
arse be the supply. People will have such books, but it is none the less a duty 
; warn off that portion of the public laying claim to any intelligence, from the 
4 -; and barren ground which spreads around them. They should remember who 
ge the professed bookmakers, and be very wary of spending their money cr their 
“ime upon their effusions. 

. Mr. Cuthbert Bede is in many respects a favourable example of the class of 
writers who delight in republishing their fragmentary essays and articles. He 
has some sense of humour, although it is not easy to detect it beneath the cum- 
prous and stilted language in which it is expressed. He must be an industrious 
aan, or he would never have written so much as he has already done. He pos- 
sses a better education than the common ruck of scribblers, his powers of 
yservation seem to be tolerably good, and he ought to have the gift of versa- 


ity, seeing that he has tried nearly every form of literary composition. Never- | 


-yeless, Mr. Bede’s writings are all failures ; and we imagine that he can scarcely 
ye satisfied himself with the position he has attained after some years of labour. 
Some of the pieces included in this volume were written more than fourteen 
years ago, and yet how many people are there who have even heard of Mr. Bede ? 
Evidently he must have begun writing for the magazines at “an early age, and it 
's perhaps to the desultory habit of thought promoted by a too exclusive devotion 
-o these casual attempts that his present mediocrity must be ascribed. He is 
neapable of a sustained effort. When he has written half-a-dozen pages his 
rowers seem to be exhausted—the well is dry before anything worth having has 
veen drawn from it. Nearly all his compositions are frivolous, common-place, 
or intolerably dull. The book which he has now been so injudicious as to 
publish, though intended to be light and funny, is in reality a sad one to read. 
't shows how easily a man of natural gifts can render them nugatory, how de- 
iperately he can squander them, and how he may deprive himself of an honourable 
reputation that might have been earned by dint of a little self-denial and per- 
severance. For Mr. Bedeis no betier in his last than in his first production. The 
aly piece now published for the first time in this volume is just as good, and 
ast as bad, as the contributions to serials which rejoiced in the titles of 
vuleker’s Pocket Book, Odd Fellows’ Quarterly Magazine, and Hogg’s Instruc- 
«r; and in those pages Mr. Bede may possibly have been a great man. 
Once, it appears from his own list, by some inconceivable accident a few lines of 
his were published in Punch—an error of judgment for which Mr. Punch pro- 
vably does voluntary penance to this day. Mr. Bede has since been compelled 
‘o link himself with humbler companions, and to plant his weak, fragile flowers 
n obscure gardens. 

“The Curate of Cranston,” as we have intimated, is written throughout in 
‘ir. Bede’s peculiar manner. There is a good deal of “‘ fast” writing in it, many 
attempts to produce smart descriptions, and a general imitation of the “ graphic ” 
style, of which Mr. G. A. Sala is the present leader. Thus, in speaking of the 
Uranston farmers, Mr. Bede must tell us that they “felt beasts in those portions 
f their anatomy which were destined to be covered with fat,’—and as every- 
tody cannot be expected to know what portion of the ‘‘anatomy” this is, the 
sentence will be unintelligible to many who take up the book. The wives of the 
Cranston people are called “farmeresses;”’ and in a similar fit of anxiety to 
rack a joke or make a pun, Mr. Bede speaks of a ‘‘ donkey, which dragged its 
art along as slowly as though it were a needless Alexandrine.’ These smart 
writers can tell us of nothing in direct, straightforward English, but are for 
ever aiming after effect in their descriptions rather than truthfulness. Thus Mr. 
Bede seriously represents the village of Cranston as being in a state of torpor 
‘rom week’s end to week’s end, arousing only when the local paper was published, 
and sinking into lethargy once more as soon as they had read it through. If 
al this were intended as mere figure of speech there might be some kind 
f sense in it—at least, we should understand what the writer meant. But 
ue goes on at great length to impress upon us that the Cranstonites were, like 
‘he fat boy in “ Pickwick,” nearly always asleep, or in a dormant state. The 
Curate of Cranston, the Rev. Hugh Raymond, cannot even induce them to keep 
awake in church. ‘ Whenever they sat down, whether during the lessons, 
prayers, or sermon,” off they went into profound, though not, probably, very 
veacefal slambers. Mr. Raymond tried to break the charm, but the Cranston 
people had always been accustomed to sleep in church, and the Cranston mind, 
“both male and female,” as Mr. Bede elegantly says, “fastened with tenacious 
verseverance on the custom.” In the same lofty strain the chronicler adds that 
“Somnolence had become a fixed habit” with them. The church is described as 
* “heterogeneous mass,” defaced by “omnipresent whitewash.” The curate 
“eems to have been whitewashed also. Mr. Bede has not the power to create a 
Waning character in fiction, and his curate is not only a great humbug, but a 
‘ery incapable and foolish young man. In these days he would assuredly not 
“ve escaped a commission of lunacy—provided he possessed property, and 
“@Uves who were not wholly indifferent to it. Sometimes he got into a de- 
‘ponding frame of mind, but the “thought of his widowed mother” would bring him 
round again, and then he would write such a letter to her as would “bring the tears 
» Ber eyes.” Doubtless the old lady was afflicted at the thought that she could 
~~ “Unger sew buttons on her son’s shirts. The Widowed Mother is introduced 

Bm lhong give an opportunity of a little bit of pathetic writing, in which it is 
““rcely necessary to say that Mr. Bede most Indicrously fails. Indeed, this 
ais of the story contains the really comic passages. The curate’s letters 
“me are not, after all, so much intended for the Widowed Mother as for a 

a named Margaret, to whom Mr. Raymond was attached. The unfortunate 
*, 8 man had a strong desire to be married to this lady, but he could not 
7 ‘sor, to borrow the high-sounding words of Mr. Bede, he “ was in the 
4's, condition of a lover who desires to be married, and does not possess a 
| a. re of income to justify him in putting an end to his bachelor existence.” 
. — “ he could save at no faster rate than £5 a year, and he had only managed 
'“Srape together £20 in four years—not enough, as the Widowed Mother truly 

““> t9 enable a man to take unto himself a wife. 


But there was no help for | 











it. Margaret lived with the mother, and Hugh lodged at the house of a woman 
who always made a point of waiting upon him at her own table while wearing her 
bonnet—an outwork raised probably as a means of defence against any attempt 
at familiarities on the part of the curate. He wrote to Margaret, and she wrote 
back—fortunately no attempt is made to give us the letters,—and so matters went 
on. The only episode in the story is one that has no sort of connection with the 
déiowement or the plot; but it is one which Mr. Bede is very much given to 
producing in all sorts of forms. It is an interesting, though not uncommon, 
occurrence in a family household; in the present instance, to give greater force 
to his favourite incident, Mr. Bede doubles his attempt to please, and introduces 
us to twins. This is the only novelty in the event. There is another sketch in 
the volume wherein the same domestic drama is played out before our eyes, 
except that the “ situation” at the close is less startling, only one baby being 
brought beneath the notice of the readers. But this defect in the coup is com- 
pensated for by a few highly-flavoured jokes. The wretched twins in the story 
before us are brought upon the stage for no purpose that we can fathom. Mr, 
Bede may intend to follow their history from the cradle to the grave at some 
future period, and in that case may the fates be merciful to his readers! At 
present they are pushed off the scene very summarily. The curate baptises them, 
goes home in the dark, sees a collapsed fire-balloon in the road which he mis- 
takes for a murdered woman, faints away by its side, ultimately scrambles back 
to his bed, begins to cry, and next morning finds a letter on his table, containing 
his appointment to a decent living. Of course, he gets married, and has domestic 
dramas of his own. But with respect to these Mr. Bede is discreetly silent. 
The Widowed Mother is suffered to fall into oblivion with the twins. 

Such is the story that Mr. Bede considers worthy of a man who has written a 
great deal from time to time in various publications. Such is the kind of stuff 
that our publishers find it profitable to sell to the public at half-a-guinea a 
volume. Ifit may be thought by those who wish to be indulgent that Mr. Bede 
may be better worth listening to in his serious essays than in his stories, we 
need only refer to one other piece in this volume, entitled “ Misses of Modern 
Literature.” Granted, says Mr. Bede, that the difficulty of providing the means 
of livelihood for many thousands of our countrywomen is very great, what can 
be done to remove it? Why, there is a very obvious solution to the “ problem.” 
The only wonder is that we have not all hit upon it before. Hear Mr. Bede, ye 
philosophers and anxious damsels!—‘‘ The great social problem of Woman has 
caused a vast deal of unnecessary thought and scheming in the breast of Man, 
whose best way to solve the problem would be to marry woman off-hand, and 


not to ransack his brains,’ &c. &c. Now seeing that if every male in these 





‘ islands were of a ripe age for matrimony, and did marry “ off-hand,” there would 


still be halfa million of women left forlorn without husbands, we can scarcely 
pronounce Mr. Bede’s suggestion entirely satisfactory. Moreover, he should 
recollect that better men than his “* Curate of Cranston” are too poo? to indulge 
in the luxury of marriage. When, however, we have to deal with writers like 
Mr. Bede, we must be content with what is offered us, and not grumble if the 
fruit of such trees is not worth the picking. We only hope that nothing we have 
said will disturb Mr. Bede’s notion of happiness as expressed in the following 
beautiful and melodions lines (p. 126) :— 
** J would live not like the ocean, 

In boisterous commotion ; 

Nor desire, like the river, 

To go whirling on for ever ; 


Sut would flow as tranquilly, 
Dear }.rook, through life, as thee.” 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE.* 


Tuk favourite poct of so many homes has long been silent ; the pleasant voice, 
whose tones used to vibrate through the public heart, has long been hushed,— 
too long; for sorrow, and pain, and weariness of soul, and the grieved spirit which 
asks, “* To what good all earthly joys?” and ‘* Why toil for passing pleasures ? 
have stilled the sweet songs and silenced the pleasant voice. We are glad to 
welcome back Mrs. Norton once more to the sunny land of song; buat grieved to 
see the deep traces of sadness that lie like tears upon her words :— 

‘« Oh! little now remains of all that was! 
Even for this gift of linking measured words, 
My heart oft questions, with discouraged pause, 
‘Does music linger in the slacken’d aorts ee 
Her answer to this mournful question will be in the hearty greeting with which 
the public has met her latest poem; and, if she will be taught by others, she will 
soon find that music d»s yet linger in the chords of her lyre, and tkat the link- 
ing of her measured words is by no means weakened or less harmonious in its 
welding than it was when she wrote her earlier poems, and all London went mad 
with enthusiasm for one so young, so gifted, and so beautiful. 

A higher tone pervades this sad, sweet story of La Garaye than in anything 
the authoress has yet accomplished ; and we are betraying no conlidence when 
we say that Mrs. Norton has herself experimentally known some of the divine 
pleasures of charitable well-doing, and that in many a filthy garret in London, 
and by many a2 miserable pallet whereon lay suffering aud perhaps sinful 
death, has her genile presence been known and felt, and her own sorrows 
softened by soothing the sorrows of others. Perhaps it is this fact which gives 
the reality and fervour and religious earnestness so noticeable in this poem, which 
has lifted it out of the region of romance, and made it only a musically-told story 
of real life, unexeggerated, unheightened, and intensely true: 

*« And as the three discoursed of things like these, 
Sweet Gertrude felt her mind grow ill at ease. 


The words of Claud,—that God took what was given 
To teach their hearts to turn from earth to heaven ; 


. : . ; , ~al 
Yhe Prior's words of tender mild appeal, 
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* The La’y of La Garaye. Py the Hen. Mra, Norton, Macmillan & Co., Cambridge and 
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Welghed co her heart ; till all the past life seemed 
ess and thoughtless ; and the lady dreamed 
Of succour to the less, and of deeds 
Pious and merciful, w beauty breeds 
Good deeds in others, copying what is done, 
And ending all by earnest thought begun.”’ 

The story of the poem is a real bit of local history. Near Dinan, in Brittany, 
is the ruined chiteau of De la Garaye, where once lived Clande Toussaint, Count 
de la Garaye, son of Guillaume Marot, governor of the town and castle of Dinan, 
—that strong fortress which Anne of Brittany used to call “the key of her 
casket.” His wife was Mademoiselle de la Motte-Piquet, niece of the Chevalier 
de la Motte-Piquet who was so renowned in the American war, and was a lady 
singularly beautiful, innocent, and gay, much delighting in field sports, and of 
remarkable personal activity and courage,—made still more remarkable when we 
think of the national disinclination in France for anything partaking of what 
they call the “ Amazonian” character. Claude himself was also celebrated for 
his beauty of person, his attractive manners, dexterity in fencing, and great 
powers of horsemanship. So here in this fine old chiteau lived this enviable 
young pair, surrounded with all that makes life charming and humanity 
seductive :— 

** Careless,—lbut not impure,--the joyous days 
Passed in rapturous whirl ; a giddy maze, 
Where the young Count and lovely Countess drew 
A new delight from every pleasure new ; 
They woke to gladness as the morning broke ; 
Their very voices kept, whene’er they spoke, 
A ring of joy, « harmony of life, 
That made you bless the husband and the wife. 
And every day the careless festal throng, 
And evety night the dance and feast and song, 
Shared with young boon companions, marked the time 
As with a carilion’s exulting chime ; 
When these two enter’d, gloom passed out of sight, 
Chased by the glow of their intense delight. 
So, till the day when over Dinan’s walls 
The Autumn sunshine of my story falls ; 
And the guests bidden, gather for the chase, 
And the smile brightens on the lovely face 
That greets them in succession as they come 
Into that high and hospitable home.” 

There, waiting for the moment of mounting, stands the Countess Gertrude; 
and here Mrs. Norton has made too beautiful and life-like a portrait to be 


omitted :— 
** Like a sweet picture doth the Lady stand, 
Still blushing as she bows ; one tiny hand, 
Hid by a pearl-embroidered gauntlet, holds 
Her whip, and her long robe's exuberant folds, 
The other hand is bare, and from her eyes 
Shades now and then the sun, or softly lies, 
With a caressing touch, upon the neck 
Of the dear glossy steed she loves to deck 
With saddle-housings worked in golden thread, 
And golden bands upon his noble head. 
White is the little hand whose —_ fingers 
Smooth his fine coat,—and still the lady lingers, 
Leaning against his side; nor lifts her head, 
But gently turns as gathering footsteps tread ; 
Reminding you of doves with shifting throats, 
Brooding in sunshine by their sheltering cotes. 
Under her plumed hat her wealth of curls 
Falls down in golden links among her pear!s ; 
And the rich purple of her velvet vest 
Slims the young waist and rounds the graceful breast. 
So till the latest joins the happy Meet ; 
Then springs she gladly to her eager feet ; 
And, while the white hand from her courser’s side 
Slips like a snow-flake,—stands prepared to ride ; 
Then lightly vaulting to her seat, she seems 
Queen of some fair procession seen in dreams : 
Queen of herself, and of the world; sweet Queen ! 
Her crown the plume above her brow serene ; 
Her jewelled whip a sceptre, and her dress 
The rega! mantle worn by loveliness.” 
Thus beautiful, bright, and daring, rode Gertrude of La Garaye through the 
courtyard gates of the old chiteau, and out into the pleasant plains and woods 
for a day’s wild sport in the brisk autumn weather. Once, then, but never again 
she rode; for, on following her husband, who had taken a perilous but in a 
manner an enforced leap across the ravine, her horse leapt short and fell, and 
down came both steed and rider in a dumb, shapeless, broken mass of marred life 
and loveliness for ever. For she did not die. Love and skill did their work, and 
though she might never know a day’s glad ease again,—though “ crooked and 
sick—crooked and sick” the doom irrevocably written against her former health 
and beauty,—though she might never follow her husband in his joyous pastimes, 
nor spring with her old glad love to meet him when he returned home, nor share 
his life, nor make his pleasure,—and though, hardest doom of all, never might 
little fingers with their ‘‘ waxen touches”’ fill her with a mother’s yearning love, 
nor infant eyes look up into hers with the pure heaven of a child’s desire—yet 
she did not die; youth and life were too strong in her, and the God who had 
chastened her from love, had appointed her higher work on earth to do. But 
long and sadly poor Gertrude missed her way, sitting in tearful blindness of the 
decree written against the wall for her to read; long and sadly she gave way 
only to the woman’s weak despair, and the wife’s grieving doubt, and refused to 
believe that she had yet an inheritance of mercy to receive, or a life of duty to 
perform. But the sealed fountain was opened at last, and the living waters of 
charity and faith welled up over the soul that had deemed all lost when the 
material beauty and pleasure of the world had slipped off like a folded garment 
at the feet of suffering and pain. There comes to her couch Claude's early friend, 
a “ Prior of Benedictines,” and he, after listening gently to her moan, bids her 
look around, and behold the earth filled with anguish equal to, nay greater than 
hers, but without the blessings and alleviations that surround her. He bids 
her see the poor in their last agony, with poverty, disease, despair, and famine 
sitting by their cold hearthstone, yet patiently waiting on that God’s will against 
which she has rebelled. He bids her count the number of the children slain at 
their birth, because the world has provided them no place, anu the mother’s arms 
are too weak to shelter them, and the mother’s breast too poor to nourish them. 
In a long passage of infinite pathos and beauty, he enumerates the various forms 


of physical misery in the world, then asks her if she has not much left yet—she, 








in all her hopeless malady and broken beauty—she, who has love left to her, the 
large love that fills a human soul?” — 
« Tf, taking all, that dear love yet remains, 
Hath it not balm for all thy bitter pains?” 

That question roused Gertrude from her melancholy. She no longer 
wept idle unavailing tears; she shook off her vain regrets for beauty gnq 
well-being gone from her for ever, and set herself earnestly and generoug}, 
to comfort the afflicted, and heal her own woes by healing those of others 
The old courtyard, which had once echoed so blithely to the tread of glancing 
feet, and the voice of merry laughter, now gives back only the faint uncertaj, 
tread of the sickly and diseased, who come to the “ Hospital of Incurables” whic), 
she founds in the chateau, and where she herself tends at the bedside, first, best, 


and most tender of nurses. 
** Through that gateway press 


All varying forms of sickness and distress, 

And many a poor worn face that hath not smiled 
For years—and many a feeble crippled child— 
Blesses the tall white portal where they stand, 
And the dear lady of the liberal hand.”’ 

So passed their long lives in active benevolence and unwearied well-doing, ani 
when they died, aged and well-beloved, they left their large means to charities of 
many kinds; one, the Hospital of Incurables, founded at Dinan, still existing as 
their monument and epitaph. Among other things, too, the Count left a certaj, 
sum for the prisoners of Rennes and Dinan, then chiefly English soldiers anq 
sailors, whose state of neglect and overcrowding was so awful that it had cause 
a gaol fever to break out in the country—that terrible retribution on huma, 
neglect! The memory of the Garayes is still fresh and honoured among the 
people of Dinan, and the story is one which will carry its wholesome lesson of 
faithful teaching to the hearts of all who hear it. 

While seeking to raise others from their despair, has Mrs. Norton quite 
lifted herself above the clouds? If she has, why that plaintive moan running 
through the dedication to Lord Lansdowne? Why that constant recurrence 
to the joys and loves departed, and never the brave and cheerful recognitioy 
of the joys and loves remaining’ Must we say again, as was once aii 
before, “‘ Physician, heal thyself,’ and the noble task set out for othe 
to perform, do thou also in thy quality as teacher and exemplar, Icarning 
“to suffer and be strong,” in faithful obedience to the higher law whic: 
demands sacrifice as the passport into holiness? Surely not! Surely the tear: 
breaking through the voice in its opening song, are not the sign of that weak 
indulgence of grief from which she would rouse others, but just the passing 
spasm of remembered pain—the transitory shower which falls, even from summer 
skies, and brightens where it falls! 

One word only as to the publisher’s part. The book is beautifully printed ani 
carefully got up, but the art is, as usualin such books, of the feeblest descriptio: 
Mrs. Norton’s own pencil has drawn the illustrations ; but, as might be expectei 
from one not accustomed to drawing on the wood, weakly and with uncertain 
touches, if delicately and tenderly. In the mania for fac-simile engraving whic! 
now possesses the wood engravers, the artist has cut each of those weak unce: 
tain touches with lamentable fidelity, and what might have been most poetic an! 
beautiful illustrations are now only the well-meaning attempts of an artist wit! 
more feeling than skill, and power of manipulation in no wise equal to poetry 0! 
design. In the hands of a more competent engraver the illustrations might hare 
been made effective and beautiful ; as it is they are simply weak and vapid. 





HISTORY OF THE OPERA, FROM ITS ORIGIN IN ITALY TO THE 
PRESENT TIME.* 

Ir is a singular fact that, while books on the drama and the theatre, lives o 
dramatists and actors, and books of that kind, might be expected to be amox 
the liveliest specimens of our light literature—so quick-witted and mercurial, # 
a general rule, must be the men, and so varied the society into which they av 
thrown—such works are, with few exceptions (with none, indeed, that occur 
us at the moment, save that most entertaining old book, “ Kelly’s Reminiscences, 
which, in fact, was written, not by Kelly himself, but by Theodore Hook), t!’ 
very worst in the language; and among the worst of them, these volumes, \y 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards, are certainly entitled to a very prominent place. T2° 
very motto is a piece of doubtful Latin, and that unquestionably mistranslated: 
and the work itself is worthy of such a signpost. It is not even what it pr 
fesses to be, for, while it pretends to give a history of the opera to the prese™ 
day, it never even mentions the establishment in England of a second opera-hou® 
at Covent Garden. Again, of the English composers of opera of the present day i 
takes no notice whatever. The living Italian composers and the great singers of thi 
generation are almost equally neglected. Verdi is only mentioned incidental 
once or twice ; Mario, Lablache, Tamburini, Ronconi, are but named en pass?” 
with not one anecdote relating tothem. Of Jenny Lind, all that we are told ist 
tasteful story that some hangman, hearing, or, rather, seeing her sing, marvel 
to see “what a throat” she had to “scrag”’ (ii. 64). The warbling Bosio, and Pa 
whose first season has awakened expectations of future excellence which it © 
task all her energies to realise, are never named at all; and our native sing’ 
Sims Reeves and Miss Pyne, are equally unnoticed. 

Yet English composers and English artists might be thought, by * 
English writer on the history of their profession, to deserve, at the e* 
the compliment of a mention; and they would receive it from any =” 
ligent foreigner who was able to judge of their merits. Some of th® 
wiseacres, indeed, who seek to obtain a character for impartiality by decry 
ing the virtues or taste of their own countrymen, may seek to swell 
cuckoo-cry that England is not a musical nation; but that is not the opi2 


* History of the Opera, from its Origin in Italy to the Present Time; with Anecdotes of 
most celebrated Composers and Vocalists of Europe. By Sutherland Edwards, Loo?” 
W. H. Allen, Waterloo-place. 
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id by the greatest modern masters, nor by the nation to which all others 
an" agreed to concede the honour of being pre-eminently the land of song. 
shere has lately been published in Germany a collection of very interesting 
ers from Mendelssohn, which, it is to be hoped, will soon be presented to 
english readers in an English dress. In them we find that great musician, 
«rting from Italy, and complaining of the inferiority of the musical performances 
.. all the principal cities of that once tuneful peninsula, adding that “to hear an 
sora properly given it is necessary now to go to Paris or to London,” an opinion 
ith which the judgment of the Italians themselves coincided ; since, in another 
-jgce, he records the fact of his having put the question whether a new opera by 
cocci, a Neapolitan composer, was good. The reply which he received assured 
him that “ it probably was because Coccia had been a long time in England, and 
a] studied there, and some of his things had been approved in this country.” 
The comment on this conversation made by Mendelssohn himself, not unware of 
che English penchant for Italian art, is, “Just so in England would they talk of a 
man having been in Italy.’ The reason why Mr. Edwards has told us nothing 
of the artists or singers (except Grisi) of the last twenty-five years, is plain at a 
clance. Of those who are now alive no books have yet been written, and his own 
ork is only a vefacciamento of old biographies and newspaper stories. There 
srobably are not six new anecdotes in the two volumes; one or two of those 
iear on the face of them the appearance of extreme improbability ; such, for 


instance as the story of Rubini, in an effort to produce “ B flat,” having inflated 


| 





his lungs till he broke his collar-bone. And the other three or four were certainly | 
not worth producing ; while the old stories which make up the rest of the 600 | 


pages are selected with so little judgment, and told with so little spirit, that they 
jail to give the reader any tangible idea of the characteristics of a single person men- 
tioned in them, be he or she composer, performer, or critic. We will endeavour to 
cive a sample or two of the old and the new anecdotes with which Mr. Edwards 
embellishes his “ History of the Opera :”’— 

“ Sophie (Arnould) was born in the room where Admiral Coligny was assassi- 
nated, and where the Duchess de Montbazon lived for some time. ‘ Je suis 
venue au monde par une poste célébre,’ she said” (i. 229). ‘‘ Houdon, the sculp- 
tor, moulded Mademoiselle Guimard’s foot’”’ (i. 297). ‘ Baute died at Bologna, in 
1896, bequeathing her larynx (of extraordinary size) to the town; the munici- 
pality of which caused it to be preserved in a glass bottle. Poor woman! she 
hat by time dissipated the whole of her fortune, and had nothing else to leave” 
(ii. 12). 

The only point on which we can approve our author’s execution of the task he 
has undertaken is that in which he speaks of the German school of opera, where 
he has both the judgment and the courage to differ from the dilettanteism of the 
present day, which professes to place the operas of Meyerbeer on a level with, 
oreven above, the immortal works of Rossini and Bellini. He tells us truly 
hat “we have never looked to Germany for a constant supply of operas, and, 
inieed, Germany has not produced altogether half a dozen thoroughly German 


operas which have ever become naturalised in this country, or, indeed, anywhere 


put of their native land” (ii. 224). In spite of the present fwrore for Meyerbeer, 


and 


















ame page, that ‘ Germany, compared with Italy, has sent us very few great 
ingers.” It is, probably, not too much to say that, with the exception 
ny class of voice. And it is surely natural that German composers, as 
ving in a country where the singing is thus inferior, should be acted 
n by that inferiority, and prove inferior as writers of vocal music to 
e natives of a land like Italy, where almost every one has a voice, and where 
he cultivation of the voice is carried to the highest possible pitch of perfection. 
by the definition which Mr. Edwards gives of his term “ thoroughly German 
peras,” meaning those “founded on German libretto, and written for German 
ingers and German audiences,” he apparently intends to say that he does not 
ish his observation to apply to Mozart. Not but that Mozart’s operas were 
mposed for German libretti, and performed first to German audiences ; but the 
vretti have been so long translated into Italian, that no one looks upon them as 
“rman operas. In fact, their melodious character belongs wholly to the Italian 
hool, as does Mozart’s elegant and varied genius. The German composers are 
ndoubtedly as perfect masters of the whole science of music as the Italians ; but 
ber forte is writing for instruments, and their aim is a profound display of 
‘entific knowledge rather than the beauty of simple melody. This was not 
ozart’s idea of an opera. He had all the science, but he had something higher 
Nature's gift of melody,—which mere science can never enable any one to 
‘ain. We may see his own judgment of this most valuable and the most rare 
all endowments, in the advice he gaye our own composer Kelly, to whose 
Reminiscences ” we have already alluded. Kelly hed gone to Vienna and had 
"introduced to Mozart, whom he consulted on the propriety of devoting 
nself to the study of counterpoint. Mozart unhesitatingly dissuaded him from 
ch a step, telling him that he had the gift of melody, and bidding him by no 
ans think of disturbing it. After all, in an art, which, though it is in some 
Bree also a science, has, and can have, no object but that of pleasing, the proof 
€xcellence is the degree in which it pleases. Tried by this test, the operas of 
Ferber and Beethoven cannot stand for a moment by the side of those of 
a and Bellini; the exquisite airs of “‘ Tancredi,’”’ the “ Barbiere,”’ “ Norma,” 

‘he “ Sonnambula,” have been on everybody’s tongue ever since they were 
There are not in “ Fidelio,” the “‘ Huguenots,” and the “ Prophete,” 
» three airs which have ever been, we will not say popular in the 
n (though that is a test which no really good music ought to shrink 
at tolerable, without the aid of orchestral accompaniment and scenic 
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© have complained of the absolute dearth of anecdotes of modern composers 


Fhich is already almost confined to his Huguenots, this is unquestionably trie; | 
we may, probably, find the reason for this fact in another statement in the | 





have surely found something to tell us about Ambrozetto, the great Don Giovanni 
of 1820, who afterwards became a monk of La Trappe, and became immortalised 
for his conversion in the Ingoldsby Legends; and of Naldi, his Leporello, one of 
the most renowned buffos of the stage. Still more might he have been expected 
to give us his personal reminiscences of such a singer as J enny Lind, who, though 
absurdly overrated by those who, in the rivalry between the two opera-houses, 
tried to exalt her to a level with Grisi, was nevertheless possessed of most re- 
markable talents, both as an actress and a singer; and who, if she broke down 
in “ Norma,” acharacter which, had it not been for the royal command, she would 
probably never have essayed, as Amina, owns no superior but Malibran; and 
like that first of artistes, has shown herself as completely at home in the severe 
style of sacred music, as in the florid vocalisation of the opera. We have no 
space to go further in pointing out what Mr. Edwards might have, and has not, 
done. The “ History of the Opera’”’ still remains to be written; and when 
written by any one equal to the task, cannot fail to prove very generally interest. 
jing. From an advertisement at the end of these volumes, we perceive that Mr. 
Edwards is meditating some fresh works; we can only hope that he knows more 
about the Poles than he knows about the Italians. If he knows less no one will 
find it out, as no one but a reviewer will go further than the first page of a work 
so utterly unworthy of perusal as this preposterous ‘“ History of the Opera.” 








NOTES ON THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER.* 


To the general reader, the chief interest in works of this kind is derived 
from descriptions of nature, animate and inanimate. Properly speaking, the 
chase in England may be considered an old-world amusement, from which civi- 
lization is drifting us farther and farther every day, in spite of the efforts made 
by several noblemen and gentlemen to create artificial solitudes, in which the 
deer may range unmolested, amidst trees, craigs, heather-clad plains, and splash- 
ing waters. In all modern countries a contest is going on between man and the 
beasts of the field—man desiring by painful labour to extort subsistence from 
the earth; while the inferior members of the animal kingdom, preserved for 
sporting purposes by the opulent, require for their support large tracts of country 
wholly incommensurate with their value. There are still known, in England, 
numbers of old gentlemen whose medisval tastes and habits would lead 
them to make half England one great game preserve. To them the bustle 
and agitation of the political world are nothing. While statesmen are intent on 
prolonging the peace of the world; while manufacturers are immersed in the 
cotton question ; while historians are busy in chronicling the advances of science, 
the progress of the arts, and the mighty movements of nations ; these descen- 
dants of Nimrod devote themselves to the registering of famous runs; to the 
achievements of staghounds ; and to commemorating the lethal wounds inflicted 
by infuriated bucks on men, women, and children. We observe in Mr. Collyns 
unconscious tokens that he is living and writing in a transition period. The true 
relishers of the chase were to be found among our unlettered ancestors, who knew 
of no other means of getting through the twenty-four hours. Even after reading 
and writing had begun to be practised, they were regarded as accomplishments 
unbecoming a gentleman, for, according to the Lady Juliana Berners, the sporting 


prioress of Sopwell, it was enough for the sons of noblemen to be able to wind a 





u j Vere ; ¥ r 
singers in Mr. Edward’s book. Even on the most remarkable of the past | 
ration he ig silent ; 


and yet any one really acquainted with his subject might | 





Tiget ‘ re | hawk fair, leaving learning and such mean pursuits to persons 
* Sontag, Germany has never produced one absolutely first-rate singer of | Reg I AER ; bet . F 


of the baser sort. It is at length beginning to be suspected that in the course of 
a very few generations the tables will be completely turned, and that while the 
great and noble apply themselves to statesmanship, to learning, and politics, the 
winding of horns and the slaughtering of wild animals will be abandoned to the 
meaner sort. 

In every book now written on the chase we discern an apologetic tone, with 
sundry intimations that the exercise is necessary for the preservation of health, 
for keeping ‘gentlemen on their estates who would otherwise migrate to the 
capital, for securing a breed of superior horses, and promoting good neighbour- 
All these things may be true, and yet hunting be on the eve of extinction, 
Yet we recognize the advantages, in a physical 


hood. 
like falconry and bear-baiting. 
point of view, to be derived from the chase; and there are occasions in which 
fondness for field sports may be productive of national advantage. During the 
Peninsular war the English officers became better acquainted with the topography 
of Spain through their hunting excursions than they could have done in any 
other way; and the Duke used to say that his best cavalry officers were the fox- 
hunters. The field, however, over which Mr. Collyns leads us, is a comparatively 
small one, being that portion of Somerset and Devon which extends along the 
Bristol Channel, including the wilds denominated Exmoor Forest. He says :— 


‘ Formerly the district known as Exmoor was an open, uncultivated, and 
dreary waste, studded on the outskirts with deep woods clothing the sides of the 
hills, and stretching down to the mountain streams. Besides the red deer, the 
fox, marten, badger, and otter, there were few denizens, save the wild ponies and 
mountain sheep, which strayed over the desolate tract, and picked up a scanty 
subsistence on the hills . . . . Before the year 1818, these wilds were traversed 
by few save the hunter; the sportsman, who roamed in pursuit of blackcock and 
other game ; the fisherman, who plied his gentle art by the side of the picturesque 
mountain streams ; the shepherd, who tended the small moor sheep and cattle, 
which, in the spring and summer months, cropped the scanty herbage of the 
wastes; and the herdsmen, who wandered in search of the ponies which roamed 
at large in a wild state over the moors.” 


e . > > . ei 
In Camden’s days, Exmoor was looked upon as “a filthy, barren tract of land, 


so dreary and desolate, as to be considered irreclaimable. In far back times, 


travelling over this waste was beset with so many difficulties, that the Danes and 
5 


Saxons venturing upon the perilous attempt, were 
ments of stones in circles or triangles, which could be seen from afar, and were 
covered with inscriptions directing the wayfarer in his tract. 


‘hase o . Wild R .d Deer, in the Counties of Devon and Somerset, with 
* Notes on the Chase « ; edad ew Runs connected with the Chase, from the year 1789 to 
With numerous Illustrations. London: Longman, 1963. 
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of the Commonwealth, it was like the Calabrian mountains of the present day, 
the haunt of brigands, who spread terror far and wide. They were known to 
their contemporaries as the Doones of Badgeworthy, who, after carrying on their 
depredations for several years, roused the indignation of the whole country by 
the commission of a murder attended by circumstances of unusual atrocity, which 
led to their capture by bands of armed peasantry, after which they were tried 
and executed. At present, blood is seldom shed in Exmoor, except the blood of 
the red deer. How this is done, let the “ North Devon Miscellany” describe :— 


“« Surely the sportsman must recollect the dying away of the hounds’ voices as 
the woodland passes engulphed them, whether it were Badgeworthy or Brendon, 
or any other place; how they brushed through the narrow forest paths, where 
the ash trees were alreatly golden and the oaks still kept their sombre green, 
and the red leaves and berries of the mountain ash showed bright beneath the 
dark forest aisles ; and how all of a sudden the wild outcry before them seemed 
to stop and concentrate, thrown back louder and louder as they rode, off the same 
echoing craig, till, at a sudden turn of the road, there stood the stag beneath 
them in the stream, his back against the black rock, with its green cushions of 
dripping velvet, knee-deep in the clear amber water, the hounds around him, 
some struggling and swimming in the deep pool, some rolling and tossing, and 
splashing in a mad half-terrified ring, as he reared into the air on his great 


haunches, with the sparkling beads running off his red mane, and dropping on | 
_ that the knowledge of the ‘ quick’ writing was confined to slaves. 


his knees, plunging his antlers down among them with blows that would have 
each brought sudden death with it, if the yielding water had not broken the 
shock. Do you think he does not remember the death? The huge carcase 
dragged out of the stream, followed by dripping, panting dogs; the blowing of 
the mort and the last wild halloo, when the horn note and the voices rang through 
the autumn woods, and rolled up the smooth flat mountain sides; and Brendon 
answered Countisbury, and Countisbury sent it on to Lynmouth Hills, till it 
swept out of the gorge, and died away upon the Severn sea.” 


Apart from all sporting interest, the whole of this stretch of country to the 























how, in Latin poetry at least, a clearcr definition of short-hand could be giv © 
than in the following words :—“ This person shall be regarded as a fo te “i 
writer, with whom a single letter suffices; who, with his notations, overmast 


the tongue and speed of the speaker, and by novel abbreviations catches the - 
 long-syllabled words :”’— - 
« Hie erit et felix seriptor, cui littera verbum est ; all 

Quique notis linguam superet cursumque loquentis, od 

Excipiens longas nova per compendia voc2s.” : its 

A good deal of information upon this subject will be found by Mr, Levy ip be! 

* Alexandri ab Alexandro” (Lib. ii., c. 30), in which reference is made to Ply the 

| Dion, Eusebius, St. Augustin, Seneca, and Paulus Juriconsultus, and the Substancy ag: 
_ of all the facts is expressed in the words of the very clever antiquarian autho, pn 
that “short-hand writing,” or note-taking was carried to such perfection in ; | 
Rome, that “the reporters readily took such notes of the speeches made in thy ne 

_ Forum as to comprehend both the sense and the words ’—“ editas in For wr 
orationes per notas facile actuarii exciperent, ac sensa et verba intelligerent,” to 
A study of the author, we have referred to would, we are sure, convince \. gal 

_ Levy he had fallen into a mistake when penning the following sentence :— wr 

Lr 


western extremity of Dartmoor, is distinguished by striking characteristics— | 


wild gorges, lofty and desolate tors, long expanses of heath, with gray lichen- 
covered rocks upheaving at intervals from the stunted grass, round basin-shaped 


valleys —denominated “coombes or cwms’’ in Wales and Cornwall,—rushing | 
A > 4 


mountain torrents, bare ridges running in all directions, and sometimes descending 
into well-wooded dells, rendered cheerful by human habitations. Standing on one 
of the peaks, we may imagine ourselves placed on the summit of some vast billow, 
and to be looking on an ocean rolling around us, so closely do the swells of the 
land resemble waves. Dartmoor alone covers 60,000 acres. Not many years 
ago all waste; but cultivation is now invading the wilderness on all sides, stud- 
ding the acclivities with farm-houses, and, wherever the soil will permit, raising 
various kinds of grain. For the features of the landscape we refer our readers 
to the poems of Carrington and Reade, by whom they have been faithfully deli- 
neated. Mr. Collyns, in his prose, has accomplished as much for Exmoor, and 
he has the further advantage of having his account accompanied by excellent 
woodcuts and engravings, representing at once the deer, the hounds, and the 


scenery. 





SHORT-HAND WRITING AND REPORTING.* 


Tur author of this work gives an analysis of the various books published in 
England upon the subject of “ brachygraphy,” “‘ stenography,” or “ short-hand.” 
His account of this particular branch of literature is a useful compilation. That 
portion of it, however, which will excite the most surprise, is the statement of 
the author that “an endeavour has been made to trace the art from the earliest 
period down to the present moment,” conpled with the assertion that “ short- 
hand is nearly three hundred years old!” 

The author refers to some of the ancient authorities on this subject, but it is 
merely for the purpose of repudiating the notion that Hebrews, Greeks,or Romans 
knew anything of the stenographic art—that is, of an abbreviated system of 
writing, which would enable an expert pensman to take down the words of a 
speaker. Now it is impossible for any one to doubt that Mr. Levy has jumped to 
a very hasty conclusion. That the ancients had an idea some such feat could be 
performed, is manifest from the expressions to be found scattered through their 
writings. 

The idea of noting down words as quickly as they were spoken is of con- 
siderable antiquity, as well as the accomplishments of the person by whom that 
task was performed. 

“Who,” it is said in the Book of Job, “ will grant me that my words may be 
written ? Who will grant me that they may be marked down in a book 2?” : 

“My tongue,” says the Psalmist, “is the pen of a scrivener that writeth 
swiftly.” 

In Martial’s Epigram headed “ Notarius,’’ the poet says, in praise of “ the 
note-taker,”’ that ‘though the words ran quickly, the hand outstripped them in 
speed, and the tongue had not yet ceased to speak when the right-hand had 
finished its work :"’— 


* Currant verba licet, manus est velocior illis - 
Nondum lingua suum, dextra peregit opus.”’ 


Then there are the words of Ausonins, addressed to “an amazingly quick note- 


taker” —“ Ad notarum velocissime excipientem ;” and greater praise, it may be | . : ipt 
: | made without any strain upon the mental faculties; the second is to decip™ 


remarked, could not be bestowed upon the best of Gurney’s short-hand writers 
5 < * ae ] 
nor the most distinguished of the Times Parliamentary reporters. 
“ Scarcely,”’ says Ausonius, “ have the sentiments of our heart been expressed 
in words, when you have set them down in your tablets :’’— 


** Tu sensa nostri pectoris 
Vix dicta, jam ceris tenes.” 


It may be objected by Mr. Levy, that the authors here quoted describe 
quick writing, without any reference to short-hand; but uniess we are greatly 
mistaken, Manilius contains a complete description of short-hand. We know not 


t 


* The History of Short-hand Writing, to which is Prefired the System used by the 


Author. London : Triibner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 


Jez. 


By Matthias Levy, Short-hand Writer, 


“—-that certain marks were invented for secrecy, and not fur rapidity; ang 
The latter ant 
circumstance is confirmed by Tyro, who is considered as the first man who wrt, 
these marks.” the 


The writing by secret marks was an accomplishment of the masters rath bat 
| than of their slaves. Cicero refers to his resorting to this mode of communicatig, wah 
“Parum intellexisti, mi Attice, quia Cia onpewy scripseram.” ‘ You did a um 
understand my meaning, my Atticus, because I wrote to you in marks.” by ; 
We know of no author named Tyro; but we suppose the “ Tyro”’ alluded tojs why 
the freedman of Cicero, who is said by Eusebius to have been the inventor ¢f tion 
short-hand; whilst Dion refers to Meecenas as the originator of this mos is, t 
useful art. reco 
If Mr. Levy had looked to so good, and at the same time so accessible a day. 
authority as the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ he would have found that the able schol line, 
by whom the article on “ Stenography”’ has been written, mentions that its _— 
_ invention is among the Greeks assigned to Xenophon the historian, but. that the t 
art was first practised by Pythagoras; and that the poet Ennius was the firs — 
who adopted a system of short writing, by which a person was enabled to follow briny 
a speaker, and also that “it is said, though upon no certain testimony, that le unde 
(Ennius), commenced by employing eleven hundred marks of his own invention, - 
and increased the number as circumstances required.” The same authority le e bb 
would have found quoting the following passage from Plutarch, in his “Life d - 
Cato” (c. 23), that on the occasion of delivering his speech respecting th a 
Catiline conspiracy :— 7 F 
} LOW 
** Cicero dispersed about the Senate House several expert writers whom he hai plays 
taught to make certain figures, and who did, in little and short strokes, equivalest : 
_ to words, pen down all he had said.” “y 
recor 
But we pass from this to a much more important point, with respect to whied sas 
Mr. Levy undertakes to convey solid information to his readers. He publishes that 
in his book a plate containing the marks in “ Taylor’s system of short-hands ps 
used by the author ;” and he says : ete 
“The rules for learning the system are very simple, and a little attention # copy | 
them will enable the student to become proficient in a very short time.” was t 
It is quite true that nothing can well be more simple than the alphabet d ids 
short-hand ; but as to one becoming a proficient in the use and application of t apnea 
“in a very short time,” it is an assertion which the experience of every pers & covere 
acquainted with the subject enables him to contradict. that ¢ 
Any one who could draw with accuracy a picture of a cart-wheel would, in tt oF, 
performance, make more lines and portions of a circle than are used in “shot ay 
| hand.” The top, the bottom, and the sides of the wheel represent so maty the bls 
letters in the short-hand alphabet; and in the spokes, whether horizons, theory. 
upright, inclining to the right or the left, or ascending upwards and downwari — 
nOst § 


| when this the greatest of all difficulties in acquiring the art has been overcome 
and we never yet heard of its being actually accomplished without many mot 
| of indefatigable toil, and the fixed determination not to be baffled or disheart 


_ ing thought, the second the short-hand writer’s manner of taking down wh# 


| had “ taken down” had been in plain writing. 



































are so many more letters; whilst in the centre of the wheel is the hook attacl#l 
to the short letters, 1, m, and p. This is exceedingly simple ; but then the app’ 
cation of it—“there’s the rub ’’—hic labor, hoc opus est. To master the form 
tion of the letters, to have the short-hand marks for letters so completely # 
command as that the writer forms them mechanically, as one does in comm 
composition—think only of the words he is using, and not of the letters ti 
constitute the words,—this is, we say, a most difficult and wearisome ts 
requiring constant labour, unceasing vigilance, and untiring practice. Ande 
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by difficulties,—then comes another impediment in the progress of the short 
hand writer, and that is reading his notes with the same facility as if what id 
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The first difficulty is so to write short-hand as that the marks are accurate! 






with ease what has been written. In order that the general reader may unde 
stand in what this latter difficulty mainly consists, we place by the side of ea? 
other two sentences in Mr. Levy’s book, the first in the ordinary mode of expre® 









has heard spoken :— 










Prax Waritinc. 

The accompanying system of short-hand was invented 
by Samuel Taylor, and published in 1756. Some slight b Sml Tylr, d pbishd in 1786 
but beneficial alterations, the result of experieuce, have bt bnfel Itrtns t rsit f 1p™° 
been made in the mode of forming the letters. bn md n t md f frmg t ltrs. 
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could be ¢; ord, will suffice to show that ‘ the student” cannot, as Mr. Levy declares, 
Given, -oeome proficient in a very short time.” 

as a fortunats “Tee 


{r, Charles Dickens, who, when he was connected with the Mirror of Parliament 
. 2 Yorning Chronicle, was considered one of the very best reporters that ever 
“a: in the gallery, has, in his “ David Copperfield,” given an accurate picture of 
'] the weary time and trouble to be encountered in overcoming the difficulties and 
agtrarieties of short-hand ; and when one not merely of his genius, his marvel- 


08, OVermaster, 
mms Catches ihe 


ings talents, and his indomitable energy, tells of the labour he had to undergo 

by Mr. Levy; before he became a master of this art, what is to be expected by minor men when 

mA Plates they seek to acquire it? We tell them candidly not to rely upon Mr. Levy’s 

ad the substance yssertion. No man, no ater what his talent and perseverance, can ‘ become 
iquarian autho, opoficient in a very short time. 

, * 4nd then, when the art is acquired, when by months—it may be years—of 


ch perfection jy 
es made in the 
- editas in For 


never-relaxing toil and vigilance, a person has made himself an expert short-hand 
eriter, it will by no means follow that he has, at the same time, qualified himself 
«) be a good reporter, or that he is fitted to take a seat in the parliamentary 


telligerent.” 
2 pote allery. We are aware that some of the best parliamentary reporters did not 
slates — write & word of short-hand. The late John Tyas of the Times, and Alexander 


Lyons of the Morning Herald, were remarkable men as Parliamentary reporters ; 
end in the speeches of Canning, Plunket, Brougham, Peel, as recorded in 
iL card, are the proofs of the success of their labours, and the perfection of 
‘yeir accomplishment. ‘ Short-hand” is a great facility for a good reporter ; 
bat there are first-rate reporters who stand in no need of its assistance—such, 
instance, was the late Eugene Nugent, of the Times, who sometimes, from the 


wr rapidity; and 
ves. The lutte 
man who wrote 


>» masters rathe 


“a for 
, — “ime he entered the gallery until he left it, never took out a pencil. And he was 
7 did no; iy no means a solitary instance of such a gift of memory. We know of a case in 
marks. 7 


which a reporter lost his note book in coming from a county-election nomina- 
von, There had been four candidates, with their proposers and seconders—that 
s, there were twelve speeches delivered,—and along with these were to be 
worded all the various incidents of a sharp conflict of opinions upon an election 
dav. These were to be narrated from memory alone, without the aid of a single 
line, and the task was accomplished to the satisfaction of all parties, each person 
recognizing his own speech as having been fully and fairly reported. 

The gifts of a first-rate reporter, it will be thus seen, do not depend upon 

senography ; and the mere short-hand writer who does not, with his art, also 
bring taste, judgment, and solid information to the execution of the duties he has 
andertaken, will never be anything better than a clumsy stenographist, and not 
unfraquently mistake a speaker’s meaning or produce an orator to the public as 
gabbling nonsense, or as attempting to discuss a subject of which he is absolutely 
ignorant. 
“The most interesting part of Mr. Levy’s book is the chapter in which he tells 
the part which the old short-hand writers played in spoliating Shakspeare, and 
how their bungling has aided in the publication of imperfect copies of some of his 
plays. From this, the third chapter, we take the following extract :— 
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strokes, equivalest } 
is “Tt is well known that the dramatists of the sixteenth century have left on 


record complaints of the manner in which they were treated by short-hand 
writers. Heywood has most pointedly alluded to them, while others have said 
that the stenographers have misrepresented them. It was then a common 
occurrence for short-hand writers to take down a play, though for what purpose 
is not quite clear. It is this practice which has induced modern Shaksperian 
scholars to suppose that we are indebted to short-hand for the earliest known 
copy of ‘Hamlet.’ Up to within a recent period, the oldest text of *‘ Hamlet’ 
was the quarto of 1604. The title-page, however, has these words: ‘ Newly 
imprinted, and enlarged to almost as much again as itjwas, according to the true 
and perfect copie,’ clearly showing that something of the kind had already 
appeared, but that it contained errors. In 1825, however, an edition was dis- 
covered bearing date 1603. This differed so materially from the edition of 1604 
that considerable doubts and difficulties arose. Various conjectures were made ; 
among others, that ‘a great part of the play, as it there stands, was taken down 
in short-hand.’ Mr. Collier, in attempting to explain many of the discrepancies, 
says, that where the mechanical skill of the short-hand writer failed, he filled in 
the blanks from memory. He cites instances from the play in favour of this 
teory. Other commentators agree in thinking that we are indebted to short- 
hand for this edition, and Mr. Dyce says: ‘The quarto of 1603 exhibits a text 
most strangely mangled and corrupted throughout, and manifestly formed on the 
notes of some short-hand writer who had imperfectly taken it down during the 
‘presentation of the play.’ There is every probability that this 1603 edition 
onginated with a short-hand writer; and, considering the state of the art at this 
period, we may well suppose that he may have been ‘imperfect.’ In accounting 
lor the difference between the two plays, we must also remember the stage prac- 
tices of those days. Thus there was no scenery—a fact which will easily explain 
te transposition of some of the scenes in the play. Another practice which 
oxains even at this day, was for the actor to vary the speeches set down for 
him ; or a defective memory might easily upset a whole scene. To all these 
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Hed or disheartes# ad “ what he heard, and supply from memory any gaps that he might 
eress of the shit wary Fp plays of Shakspeare are supposed to have been taken in short- 
pet + what Wis, u\ We are not in a position to enter into details. ‘The Merry Wives of 
ility as} indsor,’ ‘ Julius Cassar, and ‘Henry V.’ are mentioned as having been surrep- 


a Hously printed before the authentic editions appeared. Of the contemporary 
- hatists it has been said that their plays afford numerous instances of errors 
_-atable to the same cause. Words which were obviously wrong have crept 
»? 880 it 18 impossible to say what share short-hand has had in the matter.”’ 
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it occupy no less than 271 pages, which aro broken up into innumerable para- 
graphs of two, thee, and four lines each. According to the author's description 
of the heroine, there was nothing particularly attractive in her appearance, 
nor winning in her manner. She was a young lady who studied her own ease 
very much, and wore spectacles. Being seen in a railway carriage with a 
flighty-looking old gentleman who had only one button to his coat, the author 
felt a curiosity to know “something more about them,” acted as a spy upon 
the old gentleman, whom he saw going into a gun-smith’s shop, then followed 
him home ; and as he, the author, or story-teller, was loitering about the grounds 
the next day in the hope of seeing the heroine, he was arrested, and taken up 
on acharge of having fired at and wounded her,—for the young lady had, it 
appears, been so treated by some person unknown. The mystery of the book 
consists in trying to discover by whom this outrage was committed. Her accepted 
lover (for the young lady had a lover), was first suspected, because he had gone 
no one knew whither, immediately after the crime had been committed—and 
why he did so, the author can give no satisfactory reason. Ther the old uncle 
is suspected, and to save him from being put into amad-house, the young lady 
declares that the real criminal was “a magistrate of the county,” whose hand 
she had that morning rejected; and so ends the story, the lady’s accepted 
lover having returned, and the story-teller, who had also become a lover, being 
treated with scorn upon proposing to marry the young lady with the spectacles. 


.The tale, we regret to say, is very wearisome and will not at all repay the time 


that is given to its perusal. 
butterman or the fire. 


It is one of the productions that are fit only for the 





A Fue Simile of the original Autograph Manuscript of Gray's Elegy. London: 
Sampson, Low, & Co.—This interesting publication is one of the greatest triumphs 
of the photographic art—the original manuscript of the immortal “Elegy” is 
copied with wonderful clearness, every letter being brought out with distinctness, 
excopt where the creases in the paper have caused partial obliterations. Gray’s 
corrections, and marginal notes, are of course retained, and altogether the “ Fac 
Simile ” is one which all lovers of poetry ought to possess, and which will con- 
sequently form a very favourite present for persons of cultivated taste. There 
are six verses in the MSS. which are not included in the printed editions of the 
poem, and the well-known lines— 


** Some mute ing'orious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood,”’ 
stand as follow :— 


** Some mute inglorious Tully here may rest, 
Some Cesar, guiltless of his country’s blood.” 
The photograph was executed by Messrs. Cundall & Downes, of Bond-street, at 
the desire ef a gentleman who has himself written some excellent little poems— 
Mr. Wrightson, and who now owns the original manuscript. It was an excellent 
idea to bring out the “ Elegy” in the present form, and many of our readers will 
doubtless derive interest from comparing the variations between it and the 
printed versions. 


The Vita Nuova of Dante, translated, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
Theodore Martin. London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand.—The “ Vita 
Nuova”’ of Dante is one of the most charming love stories that has ever been 
writton. Its great attraction consists in its purity—in its detail of thoughts, 
feclings, and sentiments, that reflect honour upon the writer, as they have con- 
ferred an earthly immortality upon the object of his adoration. To give a fitting 
translation of the original required talents of the first order, with poetical gifts 
such as are rarely to be found in the possession of one who descends to the 
drudgery of converting ideas expressed in one language into the words of another. 
The highest praise that can be bestowed upon the book now before us is to say 
that it is worthy of Dante—that through it one phase in the real life in the 
greatest of all the poets of modern times (Shakspeare alone excepted) can now 
be appreciated by the English reader—that the translator seems to have caught 
the very spirit in which Dante wrote—and that with him, as with the poet of 
Italy, love is a sanctifying passion, and the marriage-bond the most sacred of all 
obligations that can unite haman beings with each other. In defending Dante, 
and in showing the perfect innocence that pervaded his devotion to Beatrice, 
Mr. Martin makes use of expressions that we cannnot refrain from quoting; first, 
because they indicate the spirit in which the whole book is written ; and secondly, 
because they constitute a contrast to the tone in which some modern books deal 
with the marriage-tie. True love, observes Mr. Martin,— 

‘“ Tg wise, thoughtful, self-sacrificing, pure. It 

* hath its seat 
In reason, and is judicious,’ 

It nurses no unlawful aims, no impossible desires ; it palters not with the claims 
of others, neither does it equivocate with right and wrong. Its essential con- 
dition is propriety and fitness. It scorns to plead the splendour of its fancies in 
mitigation of the aberrations of its judgment, to excuse its impertinence by its 
poetry, or to substitute a sonnet for an infrnetion of the Decal ywrue. Far different 
from such selfish wilfulness was Dante’s love ‘in yielding to its so he says 
in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ ‘I carried with me the fall sanction of reason in all these 
matters, wherein it is of importance to listen to his counse!.. When Beatrice 
married, Dante could not subdue his love— he could not make it as though it 
never had been. For many a day its shadow must have crossed him much too 
sadly for his peace. Nor was it necessary that he should forget a thing so noble. 
But he did what was better, yet what only a great and manly nature could have 
done—he triumphed over the pain. He uttered no complaint, his regrets were 
buried within his own breast. But the faith, the aspirations with which she had 
inspired him, were still his. With these he dwells, to these hie clung, in the se he 
found his solace. The real was transferred into the ideal, desire was clevated 
into idolatry.” 

It is of guch love the “ Vita Nuova”’ treats. , 
and poetry ; and in perusing the translation of Mr. Martin no one can regret that 
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The Derbyshire Red Book and Almanae for 1862, with a Map of the County.” 
Derby : W. Bemrose & Sons, Irongate.—This is a very valuable little book for 
persons desiring to have a minute acquaintance with all parts of Derby. As 
a specimen of the importance of this work, and as an illustration of the fact that 
information is to be procured in its pages that are not to be found elsewhere, we 
refer to its account of “the charities of Devonshire.” Wherever there is ‘a 
charity,” no matter of what description or wherever it may be, in township, 
chapelry, or hamlet, it is, with all particulars connected with it, as well as the 
name of its founder, set down here. The book is bronght out in a manner that 
would reflect credit on the best publishing house in London. 


— 





The Ferns of Derbyshire. IWllustrated from Nature. Edited by W. E. Howe; 
with a Preface by the Rev. Gerard Smith, B.A., of Osmaston, Ashbourne. 
Second edition. London: Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt. Derby and Matlock- 
Bath: Bemrose & Sons.—This book, of which we gave a notice commensurate 
with its merits on its first appearance, has, we are happy to perceive, reached a 
second edition. It is a most valuable work on ferns, and well illustrated with 
coloured engravings. 





The Tliad of Hom: YT; an English Herameter Verse. By J. Henry Dart, M.A., 
of Exeter College, Oxford, author of “The Exile of St Helena.” Part I., 
Books 1—12. London: Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts.—One great 
merit of this work is, that the hexameter verse is frequently sacrificed for the 
purpose of giving a full translation of the original. In this respect—a close 
adherence to tlje Greek—Mr. Dart’s translation is superior to any version that 
has yet appeared, whether in rhyme, blank verse, or prose, of the “ Iliad of 


Homer.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ix Paris, attention has just been called to the absurdities of the “Colportage 
Commission,’ that machinery of a paternal Government for protecting the 
peasantry from immoral literature. In a recent case, five books out of thirteen 
in a series were pounced upon, and held up to public infamy. The law did its 
worst; which means that the railway book-stalls were ordered not to sell them, 
whilst anybody could most probably purchase them in the high street or Grand 
Rue of the nearest town. 

**A bold peasantry, its country’s pride,” 

is thus protected, or supposed to be protected, whilst for the wealthy aristocrat 
or the cultivated monsieur or madame no provision is made. To carry out the 
principle, the higher the rank attained the more gross may be the literature 
learned ; and doubtless there are French writers of sufficient ability and filth to 
satisfy even the best rewarded of the imperial favourites. At any rate, it is a 
frightful sign of the state of a country when a Government has to “keep an eye”’ 
on respectable publishers. But the squeamishness which dictated the suppres- 
sion of the five volumes is the most astonishing of the whole affair. One, because 
the accuracy and good faith of certain statistics were doubted. Another, because 
the author “answered” another writer. A third, for want of sufficient respect 
tothe memory of Louis XIV. A fourth, because of a word in medical Latin ; 
and a fifth on account of some remarks on the Committees of Public Safety. In 
addition, a sixth was examined by M. Rowland, fils, and smashed without any 
explanation whatever. After all, such a system does much more harm than good. 
It smooths the path for unclean minds, and directs them to the very place where 
their senses can be gratified. It is, indeed, not unlike the famous appendix and 
index case immortalised in ** Don Juan.” 

Few of us have forgotten the exhibition of the great Indian traveller—George 
Catlin. This gentleman has apparently been enjoying the well-earned repose, 
necessitated by his arduous undertakings, but has lately appeared before the 
public as the author of one of the best Christmas books for the young, “ Life 
among the Indians,” published by Messrs. Bell & Daldy, and a little work just 
issued, entitled “ The Breath of Life; or, Mal- Respiration.” In this little book 
he endeavours to prove that most of our diseases, and physical miseries, results 
from “‘ not keeping our mouths shut when we breathe.” The golden sentence 
Mr. Catlin informs us, which should be inscribed on all bedposts, is shut your 
mouths. Such advice will no doubt excite the attention of many, and what has 
hitherto been the expressive vulgarism of the wits of low society, may henceforth 
prove a golden rule for all classes, 

The demand that existed for printing paper in October last, just after the 
removal of the duty, has since been followed by a corresponding dulness. Fully 
one-third of the cheap periodicals that were started three months ago at one penny 
and a halfpenny have ceased to exist. 

As a mark of the appreciation in which Mr. Edgar Bowring was held by the 
late Prince Consort, we hear that Her Majesty has announced her intention of 
conferring on Mr. Bowring the Companionship of the Bath. It will be remem- 
bered that this gentleman, who is the fourth son of Sir John Bowring, was Secre- 
tary to the Great Exhibition of 1851, and in the discharge of his duties was 
necessarily much connected with its illustrious founder, the late Prince Albert. 

Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson, the author of the excellent ‘“ Book about Doctors,” 
is the author of a new novel, entitled “Olive Blake’s Good Work,” which is 
shortly to be published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black are about to publish “A Schoolboy’s Manual of 
Geology,” and a ‘‘ Student’s Manual” of the same science, written by Mr. J. B 
Jukes, the local director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. ae 

Messrs. Triibner & Co. have issued an extensive catalogue of works, nearly 
800 in number, relating to the game of chess, under the title of “ Bibliotheca 
Scaccariana.”’ 

The following letter speaks for itself :—‘I have no doubt that many of vour 
readers feel interested in anything relating to Archbishop Leighton. Permit me 
to make known through your columns that I am about to publish an accurate 
catalogue of the Archbishop’s very choice and valuable library at Dunblane, with 
a memoir of the donor and his bequest prefixed to the MS. catalogue drawn up in 
1691, and never before printed. I propose to print in the same volume, also for 
the first time, the Record of the Episcopal Synod of Dunblane, from 1662 to 
1688. I also propose to have the notes and sentences written by Leighton on the 
fly-leaves of his books, transcribed and published if possible, in the same volume 
prefixing a suitable introduction tothe whole. At pe~sons wishing to contribute 

what they can for this purpose, will perhaps kindly communicate with me on this 
sutyect. I may mention also that I have in preparation a new edition of Arch- 
bishop Leighton’s works, and that any clue to his lost MSS. and letters, or any 





unedited information will be most thankfully received and acknowledged by me. 








Communications can be addressed to me, care of Messrs. Bell & Daldy, 
street, who will forward them to one who desires to be a careful, faithful edit, 


of Leighton.” 


It is said that Mr. George Ticknor has completed his “ Life of Prescott,” tp, 
historian ; but the war on the Potomac paralyses all literary enterprise in Bosto, 
and it is quite uncertain when the work will appear. ' 

A few weeks ago we called attention, in the pages of the London Revioy to 
the discovery of an hitherto unknown Early English Latin Poet, by name, Walter 


Hotham. 


A curious volume turned up at a sale of Messrs. Sotheby & Wy 


kinson’s, from the ancient scriptorium of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, which clearly 
proved the identity of the newly discovered poet. On Friday, the 18th of Octobe, 
last, Mr. Hodgson, of Fleet-street, disposed of the “ Extensive and valuabjp 
library of the late Thomas Raw, Esq.,”’ and lot 1494 was described as “ MS. o» 
vellum, neatly written, 108 leaves, 8vo., half bound, n. d.,” which lot realised 
£3 12s., and was purchased by Mr. Thorpe, who occasionally buys such lot, 
Mr. Thorpe, however, by the aid of recent discoveries, finds out that the unpre. 
tentious MS. is by Walter Hotham. Now comes our little complaint. In th 
sale of the late Rev. Joseph Hunter's library, by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkingoy 
two or three weeks back, turns up the identical MS. purchased by Mr. Thorpe g 
Mr. Raw’s sale, and inscribed as “ Biblia Versificata,’ a manuscript by Walter 
Hotham," an hitherto unknown English poet of the 15th century. Why was this 
volume put into Mr. Hunter’s sale? Simply because a book emanating from the 
collection of so distinguished a man gave it a value ; and we find that the wor 
was re-purchased by the well-known Mr. Boone for the library of the Britis) 
Museum, we believe, at the price of £21. 
deceptions should take place in a highly respectable firm like Messrs. Sotheby ¢ 


Wilkinson. 


Surely it is a pity that such littl 


In all probability the Rev. Joseph Hunter had no idea of the exist. 


ence of such a manuscript ; but, coming from his sale, the British nation had ty 
pay £21, besides commission (presuming it was purchased for the Britis) 


Museum), for this interesting manuscript. 


From Florence we hear that, by royal decree, a great national library is to le 
established there, the foundation of which is to be laid by the union of the two 
celebrated collections known as the “ Magliabecchiana,” and the “ Palanting,.” 
The former, now in the Uffizii Palace, consists of more than 175,000 printed, anj 
12,000 manuscript works, the earlier part of which were collected by the olj 
goldsmith, from which the library takes its name, and who was called “ Helluy 
Librorum,” from the fact that he read every book he bought. 

A collected edition of the literary and political works (edited and unedited) of 
Joseph Mazzini, in the Italian language, is in preparation at Milan, under the 
title of “ Scritti Letterarij e Politici editi ed inediti di Giuseppe Mazzini; raceolt 


e publicati sotta la di lui direzione.” 


The work will be divided into two series— 


one of literature, one of politics, and will occupy about twelve volumes. 

The Correspondancia of Madrid announces that the Emperor of the French, 
engaged, as is known, in writing the “ History of Julius Cwsar,” has requeste! 
the Royal Academy of History at Madrid to send him the learned prize essay by 
MM. Jose and Manuel Olivez of Hurtado, on the position of Munda Pompeiana. 

The “ Political Memoirs of Felice Orsini,’ dedicated to the youth of Italy, with 
an Appendix by Antonio Franchi, has been published at Naples. 
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Maurice (F. D.). The Religon of the Worl! 
and the Relations to Christianity. Secon! 
edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. Macmillan. 

Nagels (G.). Treatise on the Pronunciation 
of the German Language. Second edition. 


3s. Nutt. 
Norton (the Hon. Mrs.). The Lady of ls 


Garaye. Small 4to. cloth. 7s. 6d. Me: 
millan. 
Old Jonathan. Volume for 1861. 1s. 6. 


W. -. Collingridge. 

Paton (A. A.). Recollections on the Dann: 
and the Adriatic. Two vols. post 8vo. cloth. 
12s. Triibner. 

Pyeroft (Rev. J.). Twenty Years in th 
Church. Fourth edition. 8vo. cloth. 28.64. 
Booth. 

Elkington Rectory, being secon 
part of Twenty Years in the Church. Ye* 
edition. 2s.6d. Booth. 

———- Twenty Years in the Church so 
Elkington Rectory. In one volume. * 
Booth. 

Porquet (De). Key to Petit Secrétaire P+ 
risien. Eleventh edition, 12mo. cle 
3s. 6d. Simpkin. ; 

—— Traducteur Historique (Se 
French Reading Book). Thirteenth edition 
3s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Rankine (W. J. M.). Civil Engineer: 
Illustrated. Crown 8yo. cloth. 16s. Grifis, 
Bohn, & Co. 2 

Schneider (C. H.). The Edinburgh Hit? 
School New Practical French Resé 
Eighth edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s." 
Simpkin. 

—— The Edinburgh High School Fre 
Conversation Grammar. Second editi® 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s.6d. Simpkin. _— 

——— Edinburgh High School French Co 
versation Grammar (Key to). Fesp.°" 
3s. Simpkin. yee 

Eucharistic Meditat: _ 
for a Month; from the French of Av” 
2s.6d. Masters. : ‘ 

Stroud (F.). County Court Practice in Back 
ruptcy. 12mo. cloth. 5s. 6d. Butterwor 

Sugden (Sir E.). Property Statutes. 5e" 
edition. Royal 8vo. cloth. £1. 5s. 5¥*: 


“Till He Come.” 12mo. cloth. 2 ™ 
Houlston. 


Crown Svo. ch” 
2s. 6d. Houlston. : : 
The London Catalogue of Periodicals ** 
Newspapers, 1862. 1s. Longman. Pot 
Underhill (E. B.). The West Indies. *™ 
8vo. 8s. 6d. Jackson & Walford. _ 
The Clerical Asses 
Low & Son. ’ 


Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 1 
Feap. So." 


——— The Lady Reader. 
5s. Low & Son. on 
Vol. Il. Fesp- * 


sewed. ls. lack. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH, 
THE RECEPTION OF THE CRIMEAN HEROES 


BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY JOHN GILBERT, ESQ. 








The Proprietors of the LONDON REVIEW beg to announce to Subscribers, that the Drawing of the Numbers has 
been placed entirely under the control of Messrs. HARDING, PULLEIN, & Co., the eminent Accountants, who have 


certified the accuracy of the following list. 
guarantee that the distribution has been strictly fair and impartial. 


1195 = - 2943 2057 
5078 = 2944 101 
2145 109 2243 

900 2559 3995 
1955 3398 5541 
3313 «3861 = 2717 
588 450 3338 
2203 4842 5670 
5324 1172 3431 
816 «1973 = 8644 
3183 2940 1398 
2893 1563-6259 
1855 3308 = 5077 
51271428 = 4838 

108 ©3642 = «5608 
2683 «= 33737 = 2.213 
3037, 5004 = 4944 
5227. 3971 5354 
1008 5462-336 
558 = 1191 5329 
2916 = 5664 531 

097 = 5665 125 

165 2182 2176 
433 2554 = 2175 
8295-3628 = 2664 
2614-2917 959 
182 4365—s«1130 
3009-2277 S06 
"166-2907 6244 
1397 1471 8785 
108-3604 = 1051 
1750 5941 2966 
193-9322 8708 
100 1324 = § 827 
336112055028 
7139114585 
*357 4213-5090 
85-3255 5057 
“396 1924 715 
989 = 3142 683 
18945424110 
“OT = 8765996 


131 

926 
1644 
4108 
5984 
3378 
4047 
1736 
4384 
2035 
1056 
0507 
2938 
2294 

932 
3905 
4507 
3224 

342 
3646 
3867 
§231 
5105 
4117 
4334 
5915 
3895 
3965 
3251 
5060 
9737 
2359 
1912 
1175 

677 
4080 
4872 
3305 

684 
1336 
1935 
4273 
2071 


By this arrangement Subscribers have a complete and _ satisfactory 








4077 
3075 
4405 
5361 
1724 
2774 
386 
995 
925 
214 
274 
1701 
332 
3943 
710 
5572 
4200 
1276 
102 
1493 
789 
5779 
5526 
5897 
630 
3456 
2139 
5124 
449 
3411 
873 
5668 
3119 
1305 
190 
5985 
5819 
5432 
1528 
4377 
3124 
5771 
4228 


33 
1990 
3115 
4504 

617 
2340 
1022 

629 
1882 
1376 
4883 
1125 

— 3236 
~ 2868 
1667 
1198 
1713 
3886 
5850 
4980 
4661 
2640 
1759 
2804 
2922 

514 
5909 
1379 
4313 
4497 
3544 
0688 
1350 
1870 

430 
3041 
1102 
3315 
4571 
5160 
2444 
5409 
3157 





4580 
5161 
4753 
3210 
3408 
1962 
3992 
1342 
3643 
3984 
104 
5310 
610 
2764 
3026 
2731 
526 
4010 
488 
4581 
1596 
4912 
2222 
4196 
1293 
1042 
4420 
3624 
3968 
238 
396 
4294 
2178 
2061 
594T 
1135 
955 
5852 
1237 
5111 
4173 
1865 
4695 





862 
701 
5340 
368 
3841 
1845 
1021 
1177 
3719 
2657 
3961 
3464 
2290 
5630 
4567 
5801 
2879 
3920 
1693 
3062 
3764 
4479 
535 
5150 
3834 


| 4727 


3880 
1998 
1739 
3649 
4040 
1894 

638 
1675 
2843 
5010 

297 

972 
1666 
3794 
4414 
5188 
1617 


5216 
2939 
4516 
455 
4766 
126 
4818 
3810 
5228 
3001 
377 
5242 
173 
1977 
307 
3485 
5263 
2453 
3714 
4092 
4206 
4408 
3204 
1071 
1625 
1000 
3725 
2881 
5639 
741 
2788 
1832 
288 
33495 
0822 
§292 
1063 
516 
2837 
495 
3281 
714 
D480 


3490 
387 
3426 
4111 
2330 
2214 
23038 
5380 
1012 
2889 
4611 
3253 
2895 
341 
2782 
10 
5922 
2857 
2911 
5745 
4303 
268 
1699 
SATS 
1267 
2348 
59235 
1223 
5674 
4265 
1387 
1627 
3747 
2671 
3351 
4290 
338 1 
2401 
1455 
1974 
826 
5583 


1136 


5492 
3178 
3114 
1656 
2724 
752 
1922 
239 
5759 
4007 
3470 
2830 
5743 
5230 
1079 
891 
291 
4760 
3702 
570 
4301 
3803 
1632 
22 
3586 
JD9V 
4530 
4087 
3780 
2446 
5025 
2096 
4989 
1138 
3130 
3453 
2767 
13585 
4500 
1787 


5153 


IR1TY 


5913 


4788 
3996 
4816 
4608 
1825 
5397 
20 
3593 
5940 
a3 
3171 
2159 
208 
1918 
5201 
0842 
2256 
1646 
5947 
5271 
115 
2736 
78 
2602 
4952 
3057 
2639 
2194 
172 
4862 
1265 
187 
4646 
J890 
255 
5UU6 
3564 
3960 
2313 
5837 
3095 


THE PICTURES ARE READY FOR DELIVERY, AND WILL BE FORWARDED, CAREFULLY 


PACKED, WITH AS LITTLE DELAY AS POSSIBLE. 
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NOTICE. 


All Communications on Editorial business must, 


cithout exception, be @eddressed to Tags Epitror. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YRYSTAL PALACE.— Arrangements for weck 
J ending Saturday, February Ist. 


MONDAY, TUERSDAY, and WEDNESDAY.—ANNUAL 
SHOW of BRITISH and FOREIGN BIRDS, 

THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY.-—-All the usual 
attractions —Orchestral Band and Great Organ Performances 
daily. 

Open on Monday at 9, other days at 10. 

Admission Saturday, Half-a-crown ; other days, One Shil- 
ling. Children and Schvols half-price. 

SUNDAY, open at 1°39, to Shareholders, gratuitously, by 
tickets, 


Season Tickets, available till 30th April, Half-a-guinea each. 
q 5": STAL PALACE.—BIRD SHOW.—The 
ANNUAL SHOW of CANARIES and BRITISH and 
FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS will be held this day (Saturday), 
January 25th, and continued on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and 
WEDNESEAY, 27th, 28th, and 29th instant.—Admission, 
Saturday, Half-a-Crown ; children, One Shilling ; other days, 


One Shilling; children, Sixpence. Season Tickets, free. 





M R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
MR. JOHN PARRY, give their ** POPULAR EN- 
TERTAINMENT” EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at 
Hight; THURSDAY and SATURDAY MORNINGS, at 
Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
REGENT STREET. Unreserved Seats, is., 28.; Stalls, 3s.; 
Stall chairs, 5s., secured in advance, without charge, at the 
Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, and Wood's, 201, Regent- 
street. MRS. GERMAN REED as Dolly Chickbiddy (song, 
**Mamma won't bring me out’), Mr. JOHN PARRY will 
relate musically the vicissitudes of a ‘‘ COLLEEN BAWN.” 
Mr. MAKK LEMON * ABOUT LONDON,” MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY MORNINGS, at Three o'clock ; 
SATURDAY EVENLNG at Eight. Stalls secured in advance 
at the Gallery. 


JOLYTECHNIC.— Every Morning and Even- 

mg at 4 and ®, the highly successful Comic Optical 
Pantomune of Harlequin and Mother Goose; or, the Golden 
Eyg, being a revival of the late Joey Grimaldi’s most favourite 
piece ; in order that full effect may be given to the panto- 
mimie tricks, Mr. Child has been engaged with his Phantas- 
magoria Apparatus. Mr.G. A. Cooper will enact the ‘‘ chorus” 
for the pantomimic chardcters, and sing various comic songs. 
Beautiful series of Photographs, by Mr. England, artist of 
the Londin Stereoscopic Company, of ‘‘ Scenes in America.” 
Magical Wonders aud Mysterious Transformations, by Mr. J. 
Matthess. All the other Lectures and Entertainments, and 
Last Grand Juvenile Day, Thursday morning and evening 
the $’th January, and sixth gratuitous distribution of Toys, 
Knives, Cannons, &c., from the Christmas Tree. Open from 
12 fill 5, and 7 till lo. 


———~< + 
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OYAL 
GARDEN, 


“- 
and Nir. 


-_—— 


ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
-Cnder the Management of Miss LOUESA 
PYNE W. HARRISON, Triumphant Career of 
Balfe’s New Grand Opera, and the new Pantomime, introducing 
the most gorgeous Transformation Scene ever witnessed, 
invented aud paimted by Mr. W. Callcott; represented upon 
the-same evening, and forming the most attractive combina- 
tion of amusements in London. On Monday, and during 

presented 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 


we er oe --- 


the week, wil! be 
and 5lst times, the mew and original Grand Romantic Opera, 
in Three Acts, entitled THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 
The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman, ‘The Music by M.W. Balfe. 
Supported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne; Mr. 
Savtiey, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. George Honey, Mr. Patey, Mr. 
A. St. Albyn, Mr. T. Distin, Mr. E. Dussek, Mr. C.° Lyall, 
and Mr. W. Harrison. Conduetor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 


After which (written expressly by J. M. Morton, Esq.), the 
Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled HARLEQUIN 
GULLIVER. 

Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Principal Danseuse, Mdile. 
Lamoureux, supported by the Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. 
The Heclequinade sustained by the eminent Pantomimists, 


Messrs. H. Payne, F. Payne, H. Lauri, E. Lauri, 8. Lauri, and 
Miss Jenny Lauri. 


Commence at 
Twelve, 

NOTICE.—The LAST MORNING PERFORMANCE on 
WEDNESDAY, January 26th. Commence at Two. Children 
under 12 years of age, Half-price, except Amphitheatre and 
Pit, 1s. 6d. The Box-ollice is open daily from Ten till Five ; 
places booke ji without charge. 

The Public is respectfully informed that the termination cf 
the Season cing fired, and there being no possibility of ex- 
tending it, the Mauazement, in accordance with the programme 
of new wor s, announced at the commencement of the Season, 
are necessitated to withdraw, a'tera short period, Baife's most 
successful Opera, THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER, in order 
that Jules Benedict's New Opera, THE LILY OF KILLAR- 
NEY (which is in active preparation), may be produced as 
sv0n as in a complete state for public representation. 


Seven. The performance terminates before 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—The LAST GRAND MORNING PER- 
FORMANCE of the Great Pantomime of the Season, and the 
most Gorge. us Transformation Scene ever produced, on WED- 


NESDAY, January 29th, commencing at I'wo o'clock. Car- 


riages to be in attendance at Four. Cloldren under Twelv- 
years of ag half-price, except Amphitheatre, and Pit, 


is. 6d. No 


extra charge for Booking Places. 


ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — 
SOTHERN, who will appear as 
Every evening with the PANTOMIME. 
iary 27, and during the Week to commence at 
AMERICAN COUSIN. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. 
Sothérn, Mr. C Mr. Rogers, Mr. Clark, Mrs. C. 
Young, Miss M. Oliver, &., with the PANTOMIME of 
LITTLE MISS MUFFEL AND LITTLE BOY BLUE; or, 
HARLEQUIN AND OLD DADDY LONG LEGS. With ell 
the Magnificent Scenery, by Ferton, 


NYHEATRE 
Re-encagement of Mr. 
Lord Dundreary. 
MONDAY, Ja 
7, with OUR 


" tal 
pendale, 


Ispia Orrrcs, 22nd January, 1862. 


‘HE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
in Council hereby GIVES NOTICE, 


That sealed TENDERS wil! be received at the Chief Cashier's 
Office at the Bank of England up to ONE o’Clock on the 
FIRST day of FEBRUARY, MAKCH, and APRIL next, for 
BILLS of EXCHANGE, payable on demand, to be drawn on 
the several Guvernments in India, at Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, for sums not to exceed Rupees 40,00,000 in each 
menth, of which not more than Rupees 10,00,000 in each month 
will be drawn on the Government of Madras, and the same sum 
on that of Bombay. 


Power is reserved to issue Bills for any emaller amount than 
Rupees 4),00,000 in each month, and to carry over the dif- 
ference to the next succeeding month or months. 


No Tender is to be fora um less than Rupees 10,000, and a 
farthing per Rupee is to be the smallest fraetion tendered. 


Each Tender must specify the rate of Exchange at which the 
applicant is prepared to purchase a Bill, or any number of 
Bills, and the lowest amount of any one Bill is to be Rupees 
5,000, 


The Secretary of State will not be bound to accept any Tender, 
and reserves the right of accepting the whole or any portion of 
a Tender, 





In the eveat of two or more Tenders being equal, and the 
amount remaining to be allotted not being sufficient to supply 
both or all, the Bank will be instructed to allot rateably. 


On the day following the receipt of the Tenders at the Bank, 
the parties will be informed whether their Tenders have or have 
not been accepted, 


Ifa cepted, the amount of payment must be lodged at the 
Bank on or before the 15th day of each of the aaid mouths. 

Those applicants whose Tenders shat] have been accepted, 
will be furnished with a Form to be filled up with the particu- 
larsof the Bills required, and the Bills themselves, drawn in 
Duplicate, will be delivered on the day following the payment. 


THOMAS GEORGE BARING. 


VINE ART UNION.—Third Season, 1861-2. 
—~Ten guineas for one guinea. Two of the choicest 
sag no of the immortal Turner, and two magnificent subjects 
vy Sir E. Landseer, engraved by the most celebrated engravers 
ofthe day, are given (ihe set of four) to subscribers for one 
guinea, now delivering. Prospectuses on application. Agents 
wanted in the provinces.—J.T.J ERRARD’S Fine Art Gallery, 
163, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

near London. Principal, Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. The pupils of the 
above-named school will re-assemble on TUESDAY, JAN- 
UARY 28. 

Propectuses may be obtaiaed on application tothe Principal, 
or tu Messrs. RELFE, BROTHERS, School Bookzellers, 150, 
Aldersgate-street, London, 





( | NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—MATRICU- 

LATION AND GRADUATION.—Some of the elder 
pupils in DENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, being 
engaged in PREPARING for the EXAMINATIONS for 
Matriculation and the B.A. degree, an opportunity is offered 
for two or three other youths to join them in their studies 
for that object. Early application should be made to the 
Principal, 


TNITY FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
£70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


a 





Income from fire premiums in 1860 











NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
£24,309 8 9 
Moderate premiums, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager, 


Income from life premiums in 1860 
Loans granted, Good bonuses. 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
VHIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 


Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
IMMEDIATE AND Dersregp ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 
New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s, 
Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium, 

Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments, 

Half Credit Premium system for five years. 

Fors on application to the Orricr, 355, Strand, London. 


CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
L Every one should therefore Provide agaiust them. 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
grant Policies fur sums from £11) to £1,000, Assuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 








Apply fur Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal causes, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
Insurance Tickets, costing ld., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations, 

EMPOWERED BY Specrat Act or PariiaMent, 1849. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 


| 
— ——— =. -- 5 5 
| G EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
| © ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
} 149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy aad Geviezy. 








~ aie 
PHE LIBRARY Compayy 
LIMITED, 
EGR 
THE CIRCULATION OF ENGLISH, FOREIGN, AN) 
COLONIAL LITERATURE, 


CAPITAL, £100,000, in 100,000 SHARES OP £1 Racy 





Deposit 5s. per Share on application, and 5s. per Share a 
allotment ; the remainder subject to Calls of 5s. per Share y 
not less than two months’ notice. To be Incorporated Unde 
the 19 and 20 Vict. cap. 47, by which the liability of gy... 
holders is limited to the amount of their Shares, : 





DIRECTORS. 


Cuainman.—W. CONINGILAM, Esq., M.P., Directoy o¢ the 
London and Brighton Railway Company. 


ALEXANDER ANDREWS, Esq., Merchant, 2, Chy.. 
court, E.C, : 
W. IRVING HARE, Esq., 44, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W 


W. EDGCUMBE RENDLE, Esq., Director of the Gr. 
Western Docks Company, South Devon and Tavistock jg 
way Company, &c., 36, Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, wy. 


(With power to add one member to the Board.) 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. RANSOME, BOUVERIE, & Co., Pall Mall East, sy. 


BROKERS, 
Sir R. W. CARDEN & SON, 2, Exchange Buildings, £6, 


SOLICITORS, 
Messrs. DAVIDSON, BRADBURY, & HARDWICK, 
Weavers’ Hall, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. JOHNSTONE, COOPER, WINTLE, & Co., Pub; 
Accountants, Lothbury, E. C. 


SECRETARY. 
Mr, FRANK FOWLER, 


Temporary Offices: Parliament Chambers, Cannon Bos, 
Parliament Street, 8.W. 





The object of Tar Linrary Company is to furnish all clasws 
of Readers with books in every department of English, Foreign, 
and Colonial Literature, as soon as issued from the Press, le 
Supply will be in proportion to the Demand, no prejudice whe. 
ever being allowed to influence the management of the under- 
taking. 

The present is peculiarly a book-reading as distinguish 
from a book-buying period, aud one, therefore, in which ther 
must be an increasing demand for Circulating Libraria. 
Already the proprietor of a large Library is advertising tw 
he has added more than half a million volumes to his stoek 1 
three years anda half. This fact will show the dimensions ! 
which a Circulating Library may attain, and the probabil 
that such a scheme as THe Lipzary Company must be su 
cessful, 


Whatever facilities have been hitherto afforded for obtainix: 
the Literature of our own country, Subseribers to our Libranes 
have never yet had an adequate supply of Foreigh and Colom 
books placed at their command: to this want the Directs 
will give special care, 


Although it is not proposed to make complete collections» 
the Departments of Law, Medicine, Theology, etc., yet 
Directors intend to provide such a number of standard work 
under these heads as shall make the Library useful and com 
prehensive. 


From the commercial basis upon which the Library Com 
pany is formed, and by the introduction of a low and pop= 
Seale of Subscriptions to meet the wants of readers of © 
classes—by the organization of new and more efficient metho 
for the expeditious circulation and exchange of books, by ie 
opening of a West End office and of numerous local dep” 
by the appointment of well-selected agencies, by the remus 
rative disposal of the Surplus Stock, and by the general co™ 
pleteness of the working machinery,—the Directors bar? 
yesson to believe that the undertaking must command 4 lance! 
measure of support than could be obtained by any sau 
private speculation, 


Original Shareholders will enjoy the following privilege,” 
addition to their rights as proprietors ;— 


A HOLDER oF 20 SHARES SHALL BR ENTITLED 10 1a 
PRIVILBGK OF AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER OF £1 1S; 


~ 721 
A HOLDER oF 4) SHAVES SHALL BE ENTITLED 10 th 
PRIVILEGK OF AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER OF £2 25.; 


AND A HOLDER oF 100 SaaRes SHALL BE EMPITLED ” 
THE PRIVILEGE OF AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER 10 ™ 
Liprary oF £5 Ss. 


Thus, in any case, an immediste dividend will be secure 
and the Directors have no doubt that a large additvioa®)" 
centage may be realized. The advantage of becoming sha 
holders under this propusal will be obvious to Booxse” 
Proprietors of Country Libraries, Literary Institutions, *™ 
fessional 4. en, and the Public generally. 

, bart’ 

On the establishment of the Company, there will be no cbs 
for preliminary expenses, except for sums ectually pac 

: snogits = 

In the event of there being no allotment, the deposit 

be returned in fuil, 





Forms of application for shares, and all other informe’ 
e pe’! 
can be obtained of the Secretary, at the oSfices of the Com} 
aud of the Brokers and Solicitors. 
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THE LONDON REVIEW. 





yMORIAL FUND. — His late Royal 
| Highness the PRINCE CONSORT. 


" blic MEETING, held in the Egyptian Hall, “Mansion 


Faby Tuesday, the 14th January, 1862, 
qhe Bight Hon. WILLIAM — the Lord Mayor, in the 


The following resolutions were unanimously carried :— 


by the Lord Bishop of Lendon, seconded by Colonel 
Moved OY Wilson : ad 
That this Meeting, deeply deploring the irreparable loss the 
trv has sustained by the lamented death of His late Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, whose powerful and well-regu- 
ited mind, and great abilities, have for more than twenty years 
been unceasingly devoted to improving the condition of the 
humbler classes, and to the development and extension of 
wience and art, and to the judicious education and training of 


the Roval : : ; 
* erected, commemorative of bis many virtues, and expressive 
of the gratitude of the people. 

Moved by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, seconded by Western 
. s Wood, Esq,, M.P. : 

That the Memorial recommended should be of a monumental 


ani national character, and that its design and mode of 


execull 
(Queen. 


Hon. George Denman, M.P. : 

That Committees throughout the United Kingdom be formed 
to raise subseriptions for the proposed memorial, and that all 
Her Majesty's subjects be invited to subseribe. 

Moved by Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P., seconded by P, Le Neve 
Foster, Esq. 

That a Committee be formed, consisting of the following 
noblemen and gentlemen, to carry into eifect the foregoing 
resolutions, with power to add to their number, and that the 
Right Hon. Wm. Cubitt, the Lord Mayor, be President of the 
same and Treasurer of the fund, 

Moved by the Earl of —— seconded by Samuel Morley, 
8q.: 

That the cordial \thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor for convening and presiding 
over the same. 





President: The Right Hon. Wu. CUBIT?, LORD MAYOR. 
COMMITTEE. 


The Right Hon. and Right Rev. | Henry Cole, Esq., C.B. 
the Lord Bishop of London | R. W. Craufurd, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Strat- | A. A. Croll, Esq. 
ford de Redcliffe Geo. Cubitt, Esq., M.P. 
Marquis of Breadalbane, K T. | W. Dent, Esq. 
The Earl of Coventry C. W. Dilke, Esq. 
Lord G. Gordon Lennox, M.P. | Jno. Dillon, Esq. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. J. Griffith Frith, Esq. 
The Hon. G. Denman, M.P. P. Le Néve Foster, Esq. 
The Hon, A. Kinnaird, M.P. | R. N. Fowler, Esq. 
lhe Hon. J. 8. Wortley Mr. Deputy Fry. 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. W. Gilpin, Esq. 
Sir Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. | Hy. Ghinn, Esq. 
Sir Thos. Phillips Rev. Michael Gibbs, M.A. 
Sir E. Antrobus, Bart. G. Godwin, Esq., F.R.5. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Milman, | P. Graham, Esq. 
_ Dean of St. Paul's 8. Gregson, Esq., M.P. 
The Baron L. de Rothschild, | Russell Gurney, Esq., 
mares Recorder. 
T. Hankey, Esq., M.P. 
Wm. Hartridge, Esq. 
Chas. Hill, Esq. 
W. Howes, Esq. 
Wm. Humphrey, Esq. 
Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P. 
8S. P. Low, Esq. 
iJ. C. Meslcnalé, Esq. 
| Edward Marjoribanks, Esq. 
Chas. Mills, Esq. 
G. Moffat, Esq., M.P. 
Saml. Morley, Esq. 
W. Murray, Esq., M.P. 
J. F. Norris, Esq., M.P. 
Mr. Deputy Obbard, 
R. N. Philipps, Esq. 
Henry Roberts, Esq. 
Abel Smith, Esq., MP. 
8. G. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Joseph Somes, Esq., M.P. 
Thos. Sopwith, Esq. 
Jas. Spicer, Esq. 
W. Spottiswoode, Esq. 
W. Tite, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Jas. Tyler. 
R. Westmacott, Esq., R.A., 
F.R.S. 
W. Foster White, Esq. 
Thos. Winkworth, Esq. 
Western Wood, Esq., M.P. 


Q.C., 


Mr, Alderman Copeland, M.P. 
Mr. Alderman Wilson 
Sir F. G. Moon, Bart., Alder- 
Mr. Ald al 
r. Alderman Salomons, M.P 
Mr. Alderman Rose - 
Mr. Alderman Phillips 
Mr Alderman Gabriel 
Mr. Alderman Mechi 
Mr, Alderman Besley 
Mr. Alderman Dakin 
Mr. Alderman Finnis 
Mr, Alderman Sidney, M.P. 
Mr. A'derman Lawrence 
Mr. Alderman J.C. Lawrence 
Mr. Alderman Hale 
Mr. Alderman A bbiss 
G. J.Cockerell, Esq., Sheriff of 
' London and Middlesex 
-H.Twentyman, Esq. Sheriff 
of London and Mid lesex 
John Alger, Esq. 
N. Alexander, Esq. 
- Angersiein, Esq., M.P. 
omas Paring, Esq.,M.P 
Joshua Dates, Esq. M P ; 
W.H. Bodkin, Esg. 
Rev. W. Brock 
C. 8. Butler, Esq., M.P 
nae Chambers, Esq., Com- 
tary Cheat oo White, Beas 
at) aester, Esq. }C. White, E-q. 
With power to add to their number. 





Subscrintione ° . 
“scriptions may be remitted to the Right Hon. the Lord 


— at the Mansion-house, 
ne will sit daily at the Mansion-house. 
the 2th inst. of subscriptions will be published on Monday, 
MICHAEL GIBBS, 
S. R. GOODMAN, 
SAMUEL BROWN, 


Mans; 
aan ion-house, E.C., 14th Jan., 1962. 


5 Hon. Secs. 


V y aa - a) - - 
COLLARD AND COLLARDS NEW 
STRER] rie D _ESTAB LISHMENT, 1€,GROSVENOR- 
be addres’. N D-ST REET, where al! communications are to 
~City Bras} PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Lire. 

7 *rauch, 26, Cheapside, BS, 


\{°R@Lock’s CHINA WAREHOUSE, 

Breakfast,” OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Dessert, 

Sees and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, in 
uence of the expiration of the Lease. 


250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 





WHA? WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
character.” a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
anewe, , Persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
aswer to the any may be obtained. A Sprcimznw 

ormation for authors, sent on applica- 


c ate 


RI i PTy » ~ 
CHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


Family, is of opinion that-a lasting Memorial should | 


| or stamped plain, free of charge. 


on be approved by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 


| 
Moved by Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P., seconded by the 








CCOUNT BOOKS made of the old-fashioned 
hand-made papers, ruled various patterns, on the shortest 
notice, suitable for bankers, merchants, and public companies. 


j ETTER-PRESS, COPPER-PLATE, and 
LITHOGRAPHIC WORK, of every description, exe- 
cuted with the greatest despatch and ecunomy. 








OTE PAPERS EMBOSSED. CREST, 
CORONET,-and INITIALS, in every variety of eolour, 





fg REO. DRAWING, TRACING, and 
INDIA PAPERS. 





fag CFSE EO DRAFTS, BRIEFS, and every 
requisite for the Office, 











LL kinds of STATIONERY, CABINETS, 
STUDENTS’ CASES, TRAVELLING DESKS and 
BAGS. Library and Office INKSTANDS. 


- Seeeeaneceeles BOOKS in great variety. 








A) VERY BRANCH CONDUCTED ON 

the premises, thereby insuring strict economy and 

despatch, aaa ee a ae 

ee ENGRAVED ANY STYLE, 
2s. 

5 BEST CARDS PRINTED FROM PLATE, 
ls 


REAL MOROCCO CARD CASE, 1s 


1 ()()() BUSINESS ENVELOPES, 35. 
] 


. 


1 O00 EMBOSSED ENVELOPES, 3s. 64. 
9 


sates GIVEN FOR LARGE OR 
small orders. 
FREDERICK ARNOLD, 


Manufacturing Stationer, &c., 86, Fleet Street. 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
i EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 

quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soca 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz. 


Superior Claret ............ 363. 423. 483. 698.725. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ...........c:sssereeeee 248. 30s. 45 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

ROGET dessisencessdecsnsssiotsensesece 36s. 42s. 48s. ,, 


Port, x rst-class Shippers, 36s, 42s. 408.608. yy 
Hock and Moselle ... 308. 36s. 48s. 60s. to120s. ,, 
Sparkling ditto 60s. 663.788. 4, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s, 60s. 663. 783. _—,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen, 


On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be furwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


PreeeeeC reesei eer tri 


Ph gtie DS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 

in this country. 
Bedsteads, from 
Shower Baths, from............ 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 


Pubo Codes O8b ..cccesce.+ss00000008+ 00000 +s00000e0 43. per gallon. 
ISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns are on show, at 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia metal, 
with or without silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set 
of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of four; block tin 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


~~“ 


ILLIAM S. BURTONS GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
ieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 
JAINS IN THE HEAD, BACK, AND 
LIMBS.—Nothingz known in the present day has greater 
influence in removing these ailments than 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS & Co., Crane-court, Fleet- 


street, London. . 
In boxes, price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and in family packets 11s 


each, 


9s. each. 
Os. each. 
73, each, 


12s. 6d. to £20 
8s. (d. to £6 
63. Od. to £7 


eee eeteeereneee 
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EVOLVING SAFETY SHUITERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 

at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 4s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot, 

The Builder says,—‘* Messrs. Clark ‘o,, Of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently int ced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolvmg Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkab simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. Alf the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. i 

‘*We are dings sed to think they will be largely used, both for 
Gnptea an — yen a of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large : ; 
be obviated by their mer Bw wee extra cost” ape en 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, witle 
numerous testimonials. 4 

CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 


ADOPTED BY TITE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &. 


ene PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 
the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 
STEAM BOLLERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 
P. S. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees.and Sole 
Manufacturers, 37, 38, and 39, — »ing Wall, E., London; er 
of their Agents in the Principal Af anufecturing and Seaport 
Towns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
AGcests 1n Great Bartram :— 


Aberdeen—Mr. James F. | Hull Messe —Mr.U.Greaves. 


Wood, Hull—Messrs. A. L. Fleming 


Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. 8. |; &Co. 
G. Fielden. | Leeds—Mr, J, P. C, West- 
wood, 


Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, 
C.E, Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin. 

Birmingham — Mr. Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. 
Dixon. 

Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. | 

Devonport— Mr. Corn, Boolds. 


Manchester—Messrs. Morris 
and Sutton, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne--Mr.T.N. 


Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. ! Cathrall. 
Dundee— Mr. R. J. Niven. Nottingham— Mr. G. D. 
Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. Masken. 


Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 


Forest of Dean—Mr. T. Nichol- 
Southampton—-Mr. Jos. Clark. 


son, Lydney. 


Glasgow—Mr. W. Mutrie. | Southsea—Mr. TT. Chees- 
Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby man. 
and Son. Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta- 


Hartlepool—Mr. W. Talbot | ker. 

Cheesman, | 

Foruign :— 

Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour- 
and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. lander, the Hague. 

Belgium — Messrs. Breuls, | South Russia—Mr. William 
Bros., Antwerp. | Baxter, Nicolaeff. 

Demerara—Mr, W. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr, W. Is- 
Georgetown, bister, Adelaide, 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING'S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and con- 
venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, 
Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 2s. Sd., 48. 6d., 
and lls, each. Tuomas KeratinG, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Drugyists. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only ashort time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s, 0d., by all Medi 
cine Vendors and Perfumers, ; 


DR. DE JONGH'’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
eut the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTLNG, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘' I consider Dr. de Jongh's Light- 
brown Cod Liver Oil to be avery pure oil, not likely to create 
disgust, ‘and a therapeutic agent of great value,” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—‘t I deem the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness ond medical 
efficacy.” 

Dra. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “The Spas of Ger- 
many.’—** Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 
the Pale Oil.” 

Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—“ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh's 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 


| assured that I am recommending a genuine article, and not a 


manufactured compound in which the efficacy of this invalu- 
able medicine is destroyed.” 





Dr. pe Joxen’s Liaut-Browx Cop Liver Or is sold 
Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 40. 9d.; 


only in UapERial ints, id. 5 
| Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB GENUINE, by 


| 


| 
| 


ture, - ; 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNERS : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavrioy.— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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BARR & SUGDEN, 
SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





In the Press, and will be published in a few days (Sent Free anp Post Paip, on AppLication), Illustrated, 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Showing how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, with a 
® Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 





BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Showing now, when, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetables 
from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT POST PAID. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for any 
Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s, 


ALL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Large 
Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. 





BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Ciavpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitatioris of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. ‘To prevent 


this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107, REGENT STREET, 


Turee Doors From Vico Srreet, iN THE QUADRANT. 


GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
CELEBRATED 
CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 
FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PU v 
MOURNING at their Fatablishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in jurope. pth Baty hee erage pin 


description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment tice. Th Reaso 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, , ee ee ae — 











LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THIs EsTaBLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 








IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for | 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations, Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 


engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufactarer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d., carriage free, 








O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Indispensable accompaniments to Youth on théir re- 
turn to school, are ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, for 
aren Bary growth, and improving and beautifying the 
air; ROWLAN DS’ KALYDOR, for the skin and complexion, 
and removing cutaneous defects; and ROW LANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, for rendering the teeth beautifully white, 
and preserving the gums. i 
Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,° Ask for “* Rowlands’”’ articles. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five ears, emphatically sanc- 


the public, as the best remedy for acidity o 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Itis prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 


Bond-street, London; and sold by all r tabi = 
throughout the world. 7 espectable Chemists 


} 


a 
ONDON on the THAMES.—A HE 
HOUSE.—THE BUILDER of THIS DaLTHY 
4d., contains :—Illustrations of London on the Thames_\p.* 
gress of the Main Drain The Essentials of a Healt} 
—Fine View of Carved Pulpit, Wrotham—Mr. Smirky nom 
tures—The Aspect of Art in Italy—Spontaneous Com; 8 Lee, 
Sanitary Movements— Proposed Memorials of the Prinog 
sort—Loss of Life in Mines—Designs for Blackfriars Rose” 
Competitions — School-building News — Provincia] _ 
Church-building News, &.—Office, 1, York-street — 
Garden; and all Booksellers. o Sry 





— QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COXX], 
is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS: 
I. Railway Control. 
Ii. The Princess Charlotte. 
III. Popular Education—the New Code, 
IV. Iceland—the Change of Faith. 
V. The late Prince Consort. 
VI. Spain as it is. 
VIL. Lord Castlereagh. 
VII, The American Crisis. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


i 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY-y4, 
FEBRUARY NUMBER (NOW READY) Containg. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDoy. 
OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURy, 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH 





Cuaps. IV., V., and VI. 


II. A Real American. 

Ill. Scandinavian Travel. 

IV. Table-talk. By Monkshood. 

V. Lorn Loriot. By Dudley Costello, 

to XLII. 

VI. Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. By Ouida, 
VII. The Death Ship. By Mrs. Bushby. 
VIII. Social Science and Sunny Scenes in Ireland. 

IX. A Chant for Little Mary. By Mrs. Acton Tindal. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Chaps, XXXIy 
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C OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. Harrison Arnsworthn, Esq. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. No. CCCCXCIV, 


I. The Seaboard of British North America, 
Il. The Shadow of Ashlydyat. By the Author of “Ey 
Lynne.” Part V. 
III. The Royal Bereavement. By Cyrus Redding. 
IV. The Constable Bourbon. By Sir Nathaniel. 
V. Federalists and Confederates. An American Sketch. By 
Mrs. Bushby. 
VI. Booth’s Letter-perfect Skakspere. 
VII. Granville de Vigne. A tale ofthe Day. Part XIV, 
VIII. The Grevavoe Elopement. Concluding Part. 
1X. Otago, the Newly Discovered Gold-Diggings, 
X. Acclimatization. 
XI. The French Army. 


Cuarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


prassene MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 
2s. 6d., CONTAINS: 


The Spanish Conquest in America, 

Thalatta! Thalatta!—A Study at Sea. By the Author « 
**Catarina in Venice.” Part II. 

Editors and Newspaper Writers of the Last Generation, }y 
an Old Apprentice of the Law. 

Westborough Fair. 

Sidney Herbert, First Baron Herbert of Lea. 

The Reform Agitation of 1831-2. By Lord Stratheden. 

Celibacy v. Marriage. 7 

Barren Honour.—A Tale. By the Author of ‘‘ Guy Livig 
stone,” Sword and Gown,” &c.—Chapters XIV.—XVI. 

The Music of the Drawing-Room. 

The Contest in America. By John Stuart Mill. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, W.C. 








Enlarged Series, imperial 8vo., 16pp. 
HE LEISURE HOUR, No.526, for Jan. 23m, 


Price ONE Penny, contains :— 


A Life’s Secret : a Tale. Chap. IV. Illustrated by John Gillet. 

Among South Sea Cannibals (concluded). 

A Night at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, by E. Dunk, 
Esq. F.R.A.S., with Engraving illustrative of the Galva 
Chronographie Apparatus, and Telescopic Views of & 
Great Comets of 1858 and 1861. 

My Adventures in the Far West: Chap. IV. 

Mount Vesuvius in activity. 

The Artist's Last Work.—Varieties. 


Re.iciovs Tract Socrety, 56, Paternoster-row ; and sold" 
all Booksellers. 








Enlarged to Imperial 8vo., 16pp., . 
HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 404, i 


Jan. 23rd, Price ONE PENNY. Contents :— 


From Dawn to Dark in Italy: chap. VII. The Heretic 
grimage. Chap. VIII. The Relic Reller's Remorse. 

Cheerful Piety ; or, How we Spent our Sunday Evenings. | 

Damaseus, with View of the City, from a photograph by * 
officer of H.M.S. Hannibal. ail 

Tuk Peurit 1x THE Famity:—The Curse turned 2 
Blessing. a 

Dr. Merle D’Aubigné: Chap. IV. Journey to Scotland 
Return to Geneva. 

Shipwreck off Newfoundland, Part II. 

Hans Sachs. — 

Pacss ror THE Younc:—Johah’s Temper—Proclaim™ 
New Moon, with picture, 

Scripture Enigma. 





tioned by the medical profession, and unive y accepted by | 
the stomach, | 


uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New | 





wold 
Rewicrovs Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; and 9 
all Booksellers. 
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Monthly, price 1s., illustrated with Two Splendid Colou™ 
Plates of Flowers and Fruits. 


HE FLORIST AND POMOLOGIST: } 
Pictorial Monthly Magazine of Flowers, Fret D. 
General Horticulture, conducted by Ropgxt Hocé, L “ 
F.L.S., and Joun Sreycenr, F.G.8., assisted by Mr. 720%) 
Moors, F.L.S., and numerous able Contributors. A 5?" 
Number post free for 13 stamps. 


Office :—162, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
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. the 22nd inst, will appear, No. I., price 6d. 
i) Wednetne New Illustrated Serial, containing 64 pages, 


RY BOY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTBENTS: 

West: A Tale of the Rocky Mountains. 
A LandIl. By R. M. Ballantyne. Llustrated. 
Chaps- estic Pets.—The Squirrel. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Out _ Great Sea-Fight. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

Our ot By George Forrest. Illustrated. ' 

Foot tthe Show Folks. Chap. I. By Stirling Coyne. 

snore about the Gorilla. Illustrated. 

4 London: RovriEpas, Warne, & RovriepGs, 

Farringdon-street, 


HE LAW MAGAZINEand LAW REVIEW 
for FEBRUARY, being No. 24 of the United New 
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r Code, j blished on FRIDAY next, price 5s., and con- 
h, : _ righ 7 of Sir John Patteson.—2. International 
tains vl Average—3. The Affair of the Trent.—4. The Machinery 
ore jsiation.—5. The Ancient Irish Conveyancing.—6. The 
of 106 Disabilities, and Usages of the Ancient English Pea- 
Bight art I.).—7. Sugden on Powers.—8. The Practice of 
treet a ivorce Court.—9. The Right of Secession of the Con- 
. aw aie States. —10. Mr. Edwin James.—Events of the 
LANY_h, (uarter—Short Notes of New Books, &c. 
ae an ie rus, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law 
SEADY) containy London: BUrTBRWONSS Publishers. i 
LONDON: EO ee 
CENTURY, Now ready, price 36s., 
INSWORTH 0st OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY 
: for 1862. 
. - ., 18 to 22, Old Boswell-court, St. Clement’s 
ksur & Co., Strand, London. ' . 
Srupkin, MarsuHacy, & Co., and all Booksellers. 
Chaps. XXXIy ma Just published, price 5s. cloth, 
la R. DICKSON’S “ FALLACIES OF THE 
i D FACULTY.” 
1 Ireland. A New Edition, with Additions. 
Acton Tindal. 


, Piccadilly. 





Syrnis, MarsHatt, & Co., Stationers-court ; and at all 
% the Libraries. 












MONTHLY Fifth Edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d., 
DNACONS ESSAYS, with Annotations. 
ORTH, Esq. By Ricuakp WuarBLy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
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London: Parker, Sow, & Bovan, West Strand, 





In Two Volumes, Post 8vo., 9s. each, 


HE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 

PARSON: Essays, Consolatory, Aisthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the Contributions of 
4K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine. 


By the same Author. 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. Qs. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
a This pie, Foolscap 8vo., 68., 
OWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 


By the Rev. CuarLtes KinGsiey, Rector of Eversley, 
d Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 








Now ready, in post 8vo., cloth antique, price 10s. 6d., 
POMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 
and MEDLEVAL FRANCE. Done into English. 

By ALEXANDER VANCE. 


Iondon: GrorGk Manwakin@, 8, King William-street, 
Strand. 
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This day, in 8vo., price One Shilling, 


{ HE AMERICAN QUESTION. 
By Wriiram W. Srory. 

Reprinted, by permission, from the ‘‘ Daily News.” 

dondon: Gorge Manwarina, 8, King William-street, 

Strand. 





o., 16pp. 
26, for Jan. 23ni, Just ready, in post 8vo., 

4 N EXPOSITION OF SPIRITUALISM ; 
ated by John Gilbert in a Series of Letters. 
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London: Grorgk Manwartne, 8, King William-street, 
Strand. 


DOPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William-street, 
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I a . 6d. 

dbs SIND vvisninni laichatiniouaiahabistiasaaainibbobiabbaaes . 3d. 
ee eet . 6d. 

Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar . 6d. 

Pps Exercises .......0.... Is. 6d. 

nA Cesar, with Latin Notes ......s0..cssscesseceeee om: 8 
la Horace, With Latin NotGB. cicv......0000;s0cessecesseee 1s. 6d. 
Virgil, with Latin Notes .......cc.c0scsssscessoeeceeee 1s. 0d. 

Pi. Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 
a ee , —— The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 

POEUN UII citi, chncncdnivupiievanbiaehiice 1s. 6d, 


All strongly bound in boards. 


( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogue of General French Literature. 
Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors’ 
J | names and their several works. 
List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
| German List. 
. Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 


| GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 
Pe Sing FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
* ~ , References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
i style, for 40s, pabliches at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 


ns be had at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
“gent s-quadrant. 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 
af Ty 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday book for 
e y handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 
Levens + Bost free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
i Sa4adrant. Every family should have this pretty 


tor btalogues | 
uy plied | 
7 post on | 
. eipt of 
postage 
Samp, 
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In small 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., with a Photographic Likeness 
on Stone from the original Portrait in possession of the Church 
Missionary Society, and also a Fac-simile Page of his hand- 
writing, 

| eae SERMONS, NEVER BEFORE PUB- 

LISHED. 
By the late Rev. Haury Martyn, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, and Chaplain of the Hon. 
Bast India Company. 

With a Prefatory Letter on the Past, the Present, and the Fu- 

ture of Missionary Enterprise, addressed to the Rev. Heury 

Venn, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Honorary Secretary 

ofthe Church Missionary Society. By the Rev. G. T. Fox, 

M.A., Hon. Association Secretary of the Church Missionary 

Society for the County of Durham, and Author of the ‘* Me- 

moir of the Rev. H. W. Fox.” 


Sugeviuy, Jackson, & Hauimay, 54, Fleet-street. 


W ORKS by MARIA LOUISA CHARLES- 
WORTH. 


I. 
Ninth Thousand, Steel Frontispiece, price 5s., 
ENGLAND’S YEOMEN: Life ina Farm in the 
Nineteenth Century. 





II. 
Sixty-seventh Thousand, with Eight Engravings, cloth, 5s. 
MINISTERING CHILDREN, 
III. 


With Frontispiece, a Cheap Edition, price Half-a-Crown, 
cloth limp. 


MINISTERING CHILDREN. 
Iv. 


With Steel Frontispiece and Vignette Title, by Lumn Stocks, 
A.R.A., the Twenty-fifth Thousand, in cloth, price 5s., 


THE MINISTRY OF LIFE, 
v. 
Coloured Frontispiece and Three Engravings, Sixth Thousand, 
cloth, 3s. 6d., 
AFRICA’S MOUNTAIN VALLEY: the Church in 
Regent's Town, West Africa, 
VI. 
With Engravings, Third Thousand, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
THE COTTAGE AND ITS VISITOR: being a 
Revised Edition of ‘‘ The Female Visitor to the Poor,” 
Vit. 
Coloured Frontispiece, Fifth Thousand, 18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d., 


A BOOK FOR THE COTTAGE: the History of 
Mary and her Family, An Illustrative Narrative, 


Vill, 


With Twenty new and beautiful Engravings, Third Edition, 
cloth, price 5s. ; coloured gilt, 7s, 6d., 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS in the NURSERY: 
Familiar Narrative from the Book of Genesis, 
Ix, 


The Fifth Thousand, Engravings, royal 32mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 
in crimson cloth, gilt eiges, 2s. 6d., 


LETTERS to a CHILD. 
Ze 
With new Frontispiece and Title, cloth, 2s, 6d., 
The LIGHT of LIFE. Dedicated to the Young. 


Seniey, Jackson, & Hawurpay, 54, Fleet-street. 





In 8vo., price 5s., 


XAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE SCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
By M. P. W. Borrow. 

** The Author of the present volume is a far more formidable 
combatant, and effectually demolishes Mr. Mansil’s extrava- 
gant pretensions.’’— Critic, 

‘*In the part already issued the author shows himself fully 





all historical students.’’— 


master of his subject, and of his Literary and philosophical | 


weapons . ¢ 
the same vigour and truly philosophical clear-sightedness with 
which it has been begun.”’— Westminster Review. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Feap. cloth, 1s., 
ICERONIS ORATIO, pro Tito Annio 


Milone, from the Text of Orellius carefully revised. 
With Notes Explanatory of the Text, by the Rev. J. R. Masor, 
M.A., F.S.A. 
London: Witt1am TrEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 





THE CHEAPEST ENGRAVING IN THE WORLD, 
Never before published. 
Size, 30 in. by 22 in., price 6s. 6d., 
MEMORIAL of the GREAT 


TION of 1851. Printed by Eugene Lamé, 
engraved on steel by Geo. Zobel. 


*.* A Print Catalogue forwarded free. 
London: WitiramM Traa, 12}, Pancras-lane, Queen-street. 


EXHIBI- 


Beautifully 


BALDWIN’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE 

; Earliest Records of that Country to the time in which 

it was reduced to a Roman Province. For the use of Schools. 

By E. Batpwiy. A new edition, revised and improved, with 

Questions by W. 8. Kenyy, author of ‘* Why and Because,”’ &c. 
LJustrated with meda'lion portraits and maps. 


London: Witut1aM Teco, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


Forwarded free by post to all parts of the world, 
PRINT CATALOGUE of FINE EN- 


GRAVINGS; among them may be named those after 
Sir E. Landseer, Cooper, R.A., Sir T. Lawrence, R.A. 


London: Wi1t1am TeGoG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 








. . We trust this critique will be prosecuted with | 





On Wednesday, Jan. 29, in 3 vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d., 


HE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 
Hurst & Bracxarr, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COOPER'S NOVELS COMPLETE AT 1s. EACH. 
HE FIRST VOLUME of a NEW EDITION 
of this Popular Series of Novels, containing THE PILOT, 


will be published on the 29th of January. TI 
completed in 26 Monthly Volumes, a la. —" whole to be 


RovttapGs, Warxs, & Rovrianes, Farringdon-street, 





ee 
ED 


MARRYAT’S NOVELS COMPLETE, AT 1s. EACH. 


HE FIRST VOLUME of a NEW EDITION 
of this Popular Series of Novels, containing PETER 

SIMPLR, will be published on the 29th of January. The 

whole to be completed in 14 Monthly Volumes, at 1s. each. 


Rovutiapes, Warns, & Rovrisvaes, Farringdon-street, 


_ oe 


HE SHELTERING VINE. SELECTIONS 

by the Countxzss or Nortuxsk. With an Introduction 

by the Very Rev. R. C. Tanxcu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Sixth Thousand, 2 vols. small 8vo., 10s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* The object of this work is to afford consolation under the 
various trials of mind and body to which all are exposed, by a 
selection of texts and geontgne from Holy Scripture, and ex- 
tracts from old and modern authors in prose and poetry, with 
a selection of prayers adapted to the same. 


London: Hatrcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
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THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY. 
This Day, with numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo., 12s., 
|: Seater OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY, 

By Groner F. Cuampuns. 

Joun Mupray, Albemarle-street, 








Now Ready, One Volume 8vo., 9s., 


IDS TO FAITH: A Series of Theological 
Essays. By several Writers. 
Edited by Witttam Tromson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now Ready, with Illustration, post Svo., 12s., 


I ETTERS FROM ROME TO FRIENDS IN 
ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. Joun W. Burcon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Author of * Life of Patrick Fraser Tytler.” 
**T did not without regret give it my last farewell.”"—John 

Evelyn (1645). 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ANDBOOK OF THE COURT OF THE 

PEERAGE AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

for 1362. With Tables of Representations, &c. 12th year, 
Price 5s. cloth. 

P. 8. Kine, Parliamentary Depét, 34, Parliament-street, 

S.W.; where may be had all the Reports, Papers, Bills, Acts, 


&e., issued by both Houses of Parliament. 
tT ISTORY OF THE FOUR CONQUESTS 
OF ENGLAND. By James Avaustus Sr. Joun. 

‘*Two volumes which reflect credit on the patience, research, 
industry, and learning of the author. The story of the Four 
Conquests has never been narrated more lucidly or less drily, 
Mr. St. John has done his work well and honestly,’’— 
Atheneum, 

‘* The book itself is as remarkable as its title. A most 
masterly History of England from the time of Julius Cesar to 
the death of the last invader—William the Conqueror. . . 
This work will undoubtedly for the future be the text-book 
ondon Review. 

‘Mr, St. John brings to the accomplishment of his work, 
not only the laborious research of anxious years, but graces of 
style and discrimination of character, to be equalled very 
probably, but certaialy not to be surpassed.’’— Morning 
Chronicle, 

‘This work will ever be regarded as a worthy addition to 
English literature, by a more than usually conscientious and 
painstaking historian.’’—Critio. 

‘‘Mr. St. John has given us the best history of the Anglo- 
Saxons we now possess, and what is more has known how to 
clothe the truth of history with the attractions of romance,’’— 








Two vols., Demy 8vo. Price 28s. cloth, 


of 


| Literary Guzette. 





‘* This work as compared with what has passed for history a 
generation back, certainly shows what steps historical science 
has taken. One great object of Mr. St. John is to rehabilitate 
the memories of Earl Godwin and King Harold; in such a work 
we thoroughly sympathise with him: he throws himself heart 
and soul into the defence ; he could not take up a better cause. 
In point of style, Mr. St. John is clear and vivid.’’—Suturday 
Review, 

Situ, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS 
OF SPEECH. 

Recently published, Post 8vo., price 38. 6d., post free, 

Q* STAMMERING AND STUTTERING: 
THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. 
By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &e. 

“Dr. Hunt treats his subject in a masterly and compendious 
manner. His remarks on the history, nature, and cure of 
stammering aud stuttering are sound, comprehensive, interest. 
ing, and ot ———— practical value. To all interested in the 


matter of which it treats, we can most unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this volume.”’— Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


Also by the same author, price 7s. 6d., 

A MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE 
AND SPEECH, applied to the art of Public Speaking, 

London: LonGmay, Gueas, Lonoman, & Roperts. 


Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 
Stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN: 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
by cases. By Tuouas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. “This admirable, we mightalmost say 
indispensable little work, comes to us in its fifth edition, en- 
riched with an excellent and most temperate chapter on the 
Turkish Bath.’’— Medical Critic. 
London: T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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USEFUL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


192, PICCADILLY. 
Part L., price is.; Part I! ; 1s. éd. ; or together in cloth, 3s., 
fully illustrated. 


DR. LANKESTER ON FOOD; 
A Course of Lectures delivered at the South Kensington 
dduseum :- 
On Alevhol. 
On Wine, Spirits, and Beer. 
On Condiments, Spices, and 
Piavours. 


On Water. 

On Salt. 

On Starch an? Sugar. 

On Ou, Butter, aud Pat. 

On Fiesh-forming Food. | On Tea and Coffee. 

On Anima! Food. On Tobacco and Opium. 
“Fall of sour id science, curious anecdote, and quaint illus- 
tration. Dr. Lankester has a singular power of illustrative 
keenness ; and in the discursive lessons which he delivers on so 
many subjects, there is an overflowing wealth of minute col- 
lateral information which is always brought to the level of the 

last achievements of science.’ —Laacet. 

The lectures possess the great merit of being interesting. 
The information, although it may be gathered from sources not 
inaccessible to those who will read for themselves, is brought 
together and arranged with the intelligence of a man who 
thoroughly understands and performs what he intends to do. 
The facts thus presented gain an additiona) value by bearing 
the impress and sanction of his own opinions. There is no pre 
tence about these lectures. The style is clear and pleasant; 
and, for a work of general information on a su'iject interesting 
to every body, these Lectures on Food will be useful and 
popular. The *y contain information which every one ought to 
possess ; and mane is skill shown in giving as much mformation 
as is necessary, and no more than is desirable. Dr. Lankester 
has fulfilled the’ Mes k he proposed to him velf with judgment 
and succeas.’’—Althenaun. 

‘**A volume such as This must needs be one of the very best 
of its kind; and itisso. It is a work full of amusement and 
instruction. Dr. Lankester’s very suggestive and interesting 
book leads us & forget both our limits and our time; and we 
must now take leave of it with a strong recommendation to 
readets of all classes to purchase, peruse, and re-peruse it at 
their best hours of leisure.’’— Builder. 

Third edition, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 

OUR SOCIAL BEES: Pictures of Town 
and Country; and other Papers. By Anprew Wynter, 
M.D., Author of ‘* Curiosities of Civilization.’ Containing 45 
entertaining and instructive articles, among which will be 
found—London Smoke; Mock Auctions ; The Suction-post ; 
Our Peck of Dirt; The Artificial Man; Britanuia’s Smelling 
Bottle; The Post-office; Commercial Grief; ‘Aeoneedl 
Bread; Needlemaking; Preserved Meats; Wenham Lake 
lee; Turkish Baths; Who is Mr. Reuter? ; Candlemaking ; 
London Stout; Sewing Machines; Physical Antipathies ; 
Ocean Horticulture ; Brain Dilliculties; Human Hair, &c, 


Fourth edition, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


CURIOSITIES OF CIVILIZATION. 
By Axnpsew Wyyten, M.D. Reprinted from the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews. Contents:—The London Commis- 
sariat; Food and its Adulterations; Advertisements; The 
Zoological Gardens ; Rats; Woolwich Arsenal ; Shipwrecks ; 
Lodging, Food, and Dress of Soldiers; The Electric Tele- 
graph; Fires and Fire Insurance ; The Police and the Thieves ; 
Mortality in Trades and Professions ; Lunatic Asylums. 

Cloth, gilt edges, price 1s. 


HOW to ADDRESS “Ti TLED PEOPLE. 
Companion to the Writing Desk; or, How to Address, Begin 
and End Letters to Titled and Official Personages: together 
with a Table of Precedence, copious Lists of Abbreviations, 
Rules for Punctuation, Instructions in Correcting for the 
Press, and other Useful Information. 


Fully Illustrated, 4s. coloured by hand, 2s. 6d. plain. 


WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE: 


a Selection from the British Flora of such Plants as are most 
attractive fromtheir Beauty, Uses, or Associations. By Mrs, 
Lankester, Author of “A Plain and Easy Account of Bri- 
tish Ferns.’ 

Fully Hlustrated, price 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured. 


THE BRITISH FERNS, a Plain and easy 


account of; together with their classification, arrangement of 
genera, structure, and functions, directions for in-door and 
out-door cultivation, and for drying. By Mrs. LayxustgEr. 
RAY SOCIETY. 
Imp “rial 4to. with 12 pages of coloured plates, price £1 lls. 6d. 
A HISTORY of the SPIDERS of Great 
Britain aud Ireland. By J. Buackwatt, F.L.8. Nearly 
| the valuable books of this Society may be had. Catalogues 
f srwarded on rece ipt of a stamp, 
Fully Lilastrated, well printed, wonderfully cheap, 


HARDWICKE’S ELEMENTARY 


BUOKS ;—- 

Chemistry, complete, Gd.; Murray’ s Grammar, complete, 
three anges ad, cw h. 2d. 

Mechanics, cor “4 lete, 4d.; two | W ‘alkinghame’ ~ 


parts, 2d. eac 


Arithmetic, 
complete, 4d.: two parts, 


Hy drostatics, « omplete, 2d. 2d. each. 
Hydrautics, complete, 2d. Book-keepi: 1g, complete, 2d. 
Optics, complete, 4d.; two Mavor's Spelling, id. ; two 
parts, 2d. each, parts, 2d. each. 
Prueumatics, « | lete, 2d. Sh rthand, 2d. 
Mackenzie's Tables, 2d, ; Phrenology, 2d. 
Fully Liust ed, pri *1s.; cloth, Is. 6d., 


MANUAL of STR UCTURAL BOTANY, 


for the Use of Classes, Schools, and Private Stu: lents. By 
M. C. Cooke, Author of “* The Seven Sisters of Sl ep,’ * ke. 
illustrated by 215 Woodcuts. 

Shortly, fully 1! neta, price 6s., coloured by hand 

BRITISH FUNGI (A PLAINand EASY 

ACCUUNT of), with especial reference to the Esculent and 
other Economic Species. By M. C. Cooxer, Author of “A 
Manual of Structural Botany,” &c., containing 24 Plates— 

ustrative of about #) species. 

Fep, Svo., price 2s. 6d., fully Mlustrated. 


OLD BONES: or Notes for Young 
aturalists. By the Rev. W. 8. Symonps, Rector of Pe h- 
dock. A small Manual of Palwonto ogy. ‘* Although modest 
in its plan, it is @ very superior work—broad, exact, suili- 
ently explained by well-chosen examples, and amply ilus- 
tr rated "Daily News. 
The AUTHORITY on WHIST.—Price 2s. 6d. 
W HIST (the LAWS and PRACTICE of). 
by Ca ress. As played atthe London Clubs. Fourth editi»n, 
Feap. 8vo., cloth. Llas‘rated. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE FOOT AND ITS COVERING. 
W ith Dr. Camper's Work on ‘‘ The Best Form of Shoe,” 
ranslated from the German. By Jaxuzs Dow1n. 


London: Rosger Haxpwicxs, 192, Piccadilly. 
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THE AUST RALI AN COLONIES. 





This day, with Emigration “te post Svo., cloth, 8s. 6d., 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


IN TASMANIA AND 


VICTORIA, 


f the Author, interspersed with Historic Jottings, Narratives, and Connss) t 


Being the actual Experience of th 


Emigrants. 


By G. T. LLOYD. I 








London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 1 vol., price 5s., cloth boards, 


TWENTY YEARS 


IN THE CHURCH AND ELKERTOn 


RECTORY. 


By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A., Author of “Agony Point,” &c. 


London: L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 





ANSWERS TO ESSATS AND REVIEWS. 


— 


Now Reaty, in One Vol., 


SEVEN 


Svo., price 8s. Gd., cloth, 


ANSWERS 


TO THE 


SEVEN ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


BY 


JOHN NASH GRIFFIN, M.A, 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


Formerly Senior Moderator and University Gold Medallist in Mathematics and Physics ; and Moderator gy 


Medallist in Ethics and Logic ; 


Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Spring Grove, Middlesex. 


WITH INTRODUCTION 


BY 


HON. J. 
CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. 


RIGHT 
LATE LORD 


THE 


London: LONGMAN, 


NAPIER, = 


a 


i spee 


GREEN, & CO., 14, Ludgate Hill. Suse 
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This day is published, fourth edition, in two vols. Svo. 
price 26s., 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MISS COR- 

NELIA KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, with extracts from her journals and 
anecdote books. 

Of the popularity of these volumes on account of thei 
historical as well as gossiping merits there can be no doubt 
whatever.’’—Atheneum, June 8, 1561. 

ow hy we should turn to these volumes as among the most 
interesting of the recent season, will be sufficiently evident, 
as we indicate their contents.’ ’—Times, Oct. 19. 


London: Wa. H. Atugn & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo., price £1. 1s. 


HISTORY OF THE OPERA IN ITALY, 

France, England, Germany, and Russia, from its origin 
in Italy down to our own times; with Anecdotes of the most 
celebrated Composers and V ocalists of Europe. 


By Sutngetanp Epwakps, Esq. 
London : Wha. H. Atuzgn & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street, 


NOTICE. 
Fe S’S PUBLICATIONS for MS. Purposes 
are 


sold by every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 





embrace— 
LIBRARY CATALOGUES, from 5s. to 45s. 
ANALYTICAL INDICES, from 4s. to 10s. 
EXTRACT BOOKS, from 3s. $d. to 10s. 
HOUSEKEEPERS, Weekly and Annual, from 2s. 
RENT, CELLAR, STABLE, and GAME BOOKS, from 2s.6d. 
SERMON, PARISH, CHURCH, and other REGISTERS. 
SCIENTIFIC LOG BOOK, for Noting Meteorological 

Data, &e. 

MEDICAL DIARIES, LEDGERS, and VISITING LISTS. 
READING EASELS for INVALIDS, from 21s. 
PRIVATE COPYING MACHINES, from 18s. 
TRAVELLING SECRETARIES, complete, from 39s. 


DIARIES, in above 100 varieties of form, size, and price, 
from 64, to 14s., combining French with English days of 
week and month. 


Descriptive Catalogues, with Almanack for 1862, gratis. 
Lerrs, Sox, & Co., London, E.C., Stationers and Mapeel liers. 





A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


With a New Supplementary Volume. [Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 


The CYCLOP-EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


Jauus Sanestzz & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 











THE LATE PROFESSOR WILSON, rauacl 
ORKS BY THE LATE HORACE Haj 

/ 

: MAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., Member o’ : 
Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, aad ve 
Oriental Society of Germany, &c., and Boden Profess 
Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. 

Volume I. 
Also under the title, : 

ESSAYS AND LECTURES, chiefly on the i 
LIGION cf the HINDUS. By the late H. H. Wise i, 
F.R.S., &c. &c. Collected and Edited by Dr. Ruixuotp he 
In Two Volumes. Volume 1, containing ‘‘ A Sketeh of 
a Sects of the Hindus.” 8vo., pp. 412, cloth, p= 
10s. 6d, 

The Series will consist of Twelve Volumes. A deat 
Prospectus may be lad on appiication. 

TaRvuBnEr & Co. z 60, Paternoster-row, L ondon 
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In One Volume, small 4to., pp. 400, cloth, with a Portrit bstorica 
Charles IT, in P otography, price 3i’s., Tance, ( 

fg EMOIRES DE LA COUR DESPA) 
I SOUS LE REGNE DE CHARLES IL, 1 
Edited by Wa 
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Par le MARQUIS DE VILLARS. 
STiRLinG, Esq., M.P. 
TRUBNER & Co, 60, Paternoster- row, Lond mn. 


In Two Vol umes, 12mo., pp. 830, handsomely b: ound in dd 
price 12s. 


igre ARCHES ON THE DANUBE 4% 
THE ADRIATIC; or, Contributions to the 
History of Hungary and Transylvania, Dalmatia ané 
Servia and Buigaria. 

Tavsyer & Co., 60, Paternoster-row, Lon lo 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 
Now Published, in 1 vol. 8vo., of about 500 pp-, 60 Wox 
4 Tinted Lithographs, and 3 Maps, price L's 

FYXHE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR: Hi 
of Discovery, Conquest, and Colonization, 4) ' 

Treaty of Peking, in 1860; with a detailed De script ' 

Country, its Inhabitants, Pr oductions, and Comn 

bilities; together with Personal Accounts of Russis 


ve llers, 
By E. G. Ravenstrin, F.R.G.S. 
Correspondent, F.G,8. Frankfurt. 
With an Appendix on the Navigation of the Gulf of! 
By Captain Prvrz. P 

** His hook is a good honest book—a book that w*" 
and that may be referred to as a reliable source ot 
tion.’’—Atheneum. 

“Tt is a thoroughly conscientious work, and furs 
full information on all points of interest.’ — Press. . 
‘The work before us is full of important an d accurs" 

mation.’’—London Review. 

“His book is by far the most comprehensive Benet 
that has been observed and ascertained of a bi¥* 
portion of Asia.””— Guardian. 

“ There is a breadth and massiveness about the * 
mark it off very distinctly from the light books 0 © 
history which are written to amuse a railroad trave™’ 
subscriber to Mudie’s.”’—China Telegraph. - 

“The volume deserves a careful perusal, and it wil 
exceedingly instructive.’’—Odserver. 


~ pe 
London: Trevayer & Co., 60, Paternoster 
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CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 


AND 





28, and Connse) ty 


BIGEDDTEL HDITION IN THE UNITED STATES 


AND 


FOURTH BNGLISH BWDITION 





OF 


THE =CLOISTER AND THE HEART. 





A THRILLING AND TRUE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 





EWS. 


DUBLIN; 


and Moderator a 
dlesex. 





ERA. 


“Tn these very remarkable volumes, Mr. Reade has, in our judgment, produced a work 
perior to any he has written before, and such a work as only himself could have written,” 


ATHENAUM. 


“ The characters are all warm, the descriptions are vivid, the tone of thought, and the turn 
pf speech, consistent and probable. Catherine, the kind-hearted, honest, prejudiced, thrifty 
her harsh rind, and tender core, is charming and life-like. Elias, with his 
teruness, silence, and love of justice, is equally good. They look like a pair of portraits by 
R WILSON, ranach,”’ 

HORACE Hal NEW YORK “ WORLD.” . 


.R.S., Member oi ' 
, and Paris, and vit 
and Boden Proless 


SR, 


Hill. 


DouUseW) e, WILD 





“*The Cloister and the Hearth’ is a marvellous series of pictures of the middle ages; here 


ourts and camp 


ife and manner 


s, and everywhere scenes of the strangest, wildest adventure. 
3 it will be thought by many to equal the master-piece of Le Sage.’ 


MORNING POST. 


"chiefly on the 


ate H. H. Winsos,} is ey : ; : 
L by Dr. Ruin LD Boe there are no incumbrances of underplot, or counterplot; and in construction, as in 
ining ‘* A Sketch ol evelopment, this tale of the middle ages is excellent. Mr. Reade has woven four volumes 
Oy Pp. 412, clot, pe bi i must raise him to a rank far above that which his previous popular and powerful works 
. Volumes. A dest ‘gained him,” 

os. OBSERVER. 

ster-row, 1 —_ “Such novels as Mr. Reade’s would do more to instruct us in the history of ancient times 
)PIES PRINTED. an all the dry political volumes ever published. This is no common book of fiction, but an 
cloth, with a Pe ‘torical work of deep interest and profound learning, wherein the customs and habits of 


hy, price 3v’s. tance, Germany, 


OUR D'ESP AGM 
HARLES IL. 14 
3. Edited by Wu 


end Italy are detailed so vividly as to convey a vast amount of information 
b the most re: dab le and pleasing form.” 


MORNING HERALD. 
ster-1 row, L Lon ndo “The boo! 


‘ abounds with the peculiarities and excellencies of ‘It’s Never Too Late to 
woe n cit md, We think Margaret far the best creation of Mr, Reade’s pen.” 


sndsomely nely b und in 
LITERARY BUDGET. 


s7T7O iv 
E DANUBE 45 
*ibuti ns to the u”@ +E | , 
‘a, Dalmatia and VN vO great particulars of contrast and harmony, it is not surpassed by anything in 
lay The richness of Scott, and the naturalness of Smollett, are strangely 


oster-row, Lond 
NEW YORK TIMES. 


Ff ® masterly movement of mental retrogression the author seems to have moved his soul 
’ present, and wrapped himself in the past. He has given us a panorama of the middle 
glowing with life and truth,” 


HINA. _ 
jut 500 PI »., GO " 


3 Maps, pr ce 15s 
IE AMUR: } 


1 Colonization, a i 
letaile: 1 wen scrip: 


ns, and Comme MORNING CHRONICLE. 
eounts of puss =" 
— oister and the Hearth’ is in every sense a great work.” 
, F.R.G.5 
"Frankfurt — ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
mm of the Gulf of ‘ “Atl ” »k whi ch every . P P ; f : thi k ill “a sli 
RUTZ. be deli : y one will admit to be extraordinary, and most, we think, will declare 


reliable source 


GLOBE. 


< is 4 chronicle to study after perusing it in the fiery haste to which its crowding 
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ness about the ¢ tail 
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Flemish study of peasant life, ‘the short and simple annals of the poor,’—there glimpses of | 
As a study of 





Opinions of the Press in Great Pritain and America. 





SATURDAY REVIEW. 


** The general impressicn it leaves is that of a very unusual degree of originality, pathos, and 
force. It is full of learning, of pictorial truthfulness, of shrewd reflections, 
touches,” 


and of happy 


DAILY NEWS. 


** This tale, like all Mr. Reade’s wor\s, exhibits a manly detestation of all that is false and 
unjust, and a strong admiration of all that is generous and true to Nature.” 


NEW YORK HERALD. 


** A story of powerful and absorbing interest, abounding in thrilling incidents and startling 
situations, The characters are real men and women, depicted with a force and pathos which 
shows the author's remarkable insight, The book does equal credit to the head and heart of the 
writer,” 


LONDON REVIEW. 


** We look upon this tale, despite many faults, as a work of real genius, * 
are of the most trivial kind, its merits are of a high order.” 


* ia 


Its faults 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


** * The Cloister and the Hearth’ combines a variety of qualities any one of which is com- 
monly supposed to suffice for the basis of a good novel. It is full of brilliant Rabelaisian wit, 
of acute analysis of human emotion, of narrative, and of veracious historical 
painting.” 


romantic 


LIVERPOOL JOURNAL. 


** Mr. Reade’s pages are literally crowded with knowledge of character, wit, humour, pathos, 
and everything that can make a novel prized,” 





NEW YORK ATLAS. 


‘** A book matchless in the terrible strength of some of its descriptive passages, full of ripe 
historical knowledge, touched upon nearly every page with a painter's hues, and instinct with 
love, and truth, and faith, and goodness, and that odd wit, which is full of pathos and true 
humanity,—all which the world will not soon forget.’ 


HOME NEWS. 


‘* To say that this novel far surpasses any novel of our time in depth of human sympat! 
in reality of portraiture, and in an intimate knowledge of the human heart and brain, is the 
least praise we can bestow on it,” 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


‘© We shall look in vain, even in the volumes of Sir Walter Scott, for a passage which can 
rival for its dramatic force the interview between Gerard and Margaret in the fourth volume.” 


THE SUN. 


‘¢ A verdict of approval will be pronounced which the dwellers in 
who at a future period peruse its pages, will ratify.”’ 


distant lands, and those 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


‘* We do not know anything in prose fiction more tender and enno bling than Mr. Rea‘e’s 
delineation of the short-lived happiness, the much tri bulation, and the ® Gaal peace other than of 


this world, which mark the lonely history f the parents of Erasmus,’ 
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PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S NEW PIANOFOR?E 


GALLERY, 
Nos. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 






























































— 
Tue extensive Ware-rooms of CRAMER & CO. give the public an oppor- ; Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exchange No 
tunity of forming a true estimate, by comparison, of the different qualities in | time within six months from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER { (y 
tone and touch, and of the special excellencies of the Pianofortes of all the chief , free of expense. PLANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUctTp) =< 
makers, and offers the largest assortment of Pianofortes for Sale or Hire in the FOR EXTREME CLIMATES. 
kingdom. CRAMER & CO.’S FOREIGN PIANINO; a superior Pianotort 
CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S NEW MODEL COTTAGE _ with check action, especially adapted for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas, Nt 
PIANOFORTE, price 32 Guineas, is tested under similar comparison. | COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND, by Broadwooj I 
Every Pianoforte is warranted, and sold at the Manufacturers’ lowest price. | and Collard; Oblique Grands by Erard. Cc 
penta 





CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 201, REGENT-STREET; frst 
also, 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. _ 
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48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. woth 

v a ‘onion — impar 

Trustees. “leop 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT. most 
SIR CLAUDE SCOTT, BART. | HENRY POWNALL, ESQ. mrs 

ia vostis 

Wirectors. re 
Chairman—THE LORD ARTHUR LENNOX. himse 
Deputy-Chairman—SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL, BART. such ¢ 
JOHN ASHBURNER, ESQ., M.D. | JOHN GARDINER, ESQ. thoug 
T. M. T. BATARD, ESQ. | J. W. HUDDLESTON, ESQ, Q.C. God, | 
LIEUT.-COL, BATHURST. CHARLES OSBORNE, ESQ. For 
Bankers. : - 
wenidn -maeeel . : thron 

SIR CLAUDE SCOTT, BART., AND CO. failed 

ale 

———— ru those 
FOUNDED IN 1845. indica 
oe ae ae eee | and | 
To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of moderate rates and liberal management. subsis 
The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of tk led to 
premium paid, But i 
No charges are made beyond the premium. again: 
Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with Policies effected with the Company. the sa 
For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 5), # with 
60, or at death, if it occur previously. give 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attaining the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educati of th 
or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event @ found 
previous death. whick 
Every information will be readily afforded on application to the Secretary or Agents, must 
RA RTE TIE ETE A TIS of his 

EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. ances 

. ; : sl ] os 
*“ Tue Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual Account, to announce | “It will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the Company dartg lage 
that the year 1860 exhibited a continuance of the same healthy advance on which | the past year shows a surplus of a véry satisfactory character, notwithstand# mout 
they last year had to congratulate the Proprietors, and, so far as can be foreseen, | the payment of £14,184. 14s. 5d. for claims consequent on the Death # umes. 
presents the elements of future prosperity. | Members. . sarily 
“Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the Office during the | “Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the Proprietors,” free 
past year; of which amount, £167,259 were assured, producing, in New Pre- | Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act of Parliament, confer rea i 
miums, £5,619. Os. 8d. The Income of the Office on the 3lst December last, additional powers on the Company. “ied : 
had reached £46,562. 9s., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. **As the close of the present year will bring us to the period prescribel . given 
“The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, show that the Cash | the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the declaration of a Bonus, ™ comp 
Assets have exceeded the Liabilities in a gradually increasing ratio, thus :— | Directors very earnestly invite the co-operation of the Proprietors and all ote Th 
In 1858 the Excess was £8,269 7 4 connected with or interested in the Office to assist their efforts in ey Em, . 
1859 ~- o 12,086 9 11 - | present the most successful year of the Company’s existence, in order sailed 
1860», » 18,557 0 6 & MH 62. individually and collectively, all interests may be advanced.” sm 

then 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary: des; 
a. Ps 5 ee Sn ae ——— wg) 
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